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Mr.  Blaker  does  not  glorify  war.    Quite 
the   contrary.     But    he   has   found    some- 
thing good  that  came  out  of  it — for  some 
at  least — for  Cartwright,  anyway.  He  knows 
that   for  some   of   those   many   who   went 
through  with  it- 
it  is  not  for  the  war  they  yearn  in 
their    pausing.     Their    eyes    have    seen 
and  their   ears  have  heard   arguments 
for  peace   incontrovertible  by  any  wit 
of  man.     Their  yearning  is  for  man's 
brotherhood,    revealed    to    them    only 
through  the  chaos  of  his  imbecility. 
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Notes  and  Comments 

How  to  drill  the  Non- Violent  Army 

Ifyou  should  follow  Gandhi  in  all  his  thought- 
bearings,  you  must  give  attention  to  his  writings  in 
more  than  ordinary  measure.  Occasionally,  a  word 
escapes  from  his  mouth  and  a  sentence  emanates  from 
his  pen,  which  contains  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the 
gist  of  a  whole  movement  or  the  essence  of  a  whole 
priniciple.  All  of  us  are  well-acquainted  with  the 
eight  conditions  that  constitute  the  Ahmedabad  pledge 
for  volunteers.  All  of  us  know  too  the  conditions  of 
mass  civil  disobedience  laid  down  in  the  year  1921  by 
the  Ahmedabad  resolution.  Many  have  derisively 
asked  what  connection  there  is  between  civil  dis- 
obedience and  the  constructive  programme,  between 
going  to  jails  and  wearing  Khadi,  between  disobeying 
certain  non-moral  laws  and  pledging  oneself  to  truth 
and  legitimacy.      Gandhi   has    given  it  in  a  word  now. 

I  What  the  drill  is  to  the  soldier,  that  the  constructive 
programme  is  to  the  non-violent  volunteer.  To  one 
who  has  real  faith  in  non-violence  and  the  constructive 
programme  the  meaning  of  this  must  be  clear.  The 
soldier  in  the  army  receives  his  training  by  a  series  of 
exercises  in  drill,  just  as  the  Research  scholar  of  the 
future  receives  his  first  lessons  in  literacy  by  the  Three 
R's  and  sometimes  the  Three  Arts,  It  may  not  be  that 
the  soldier  laying  bare  his  chest  to  the  enemy's  rifle 
from  his  place  in  the  firing  line  needs  all  the  drill  that 
he  had  learnt  as  the  alphabet  of  his  military 
training  but  the  training  itself  cannot  be  avoided.  It 
gives  the  soldier  a  certain  form,  a    certain  readiness  to 

take  orders,  a  certain  spirit  of  attentiveness  and  a 
certain  attitude  of  responsiveness  to  quick  changing 
commands.  So  it  is  with  the  constructive  programme,  i 
It  is  the  drill  that  fills  the  volunteer  with  the  faith  in  I 
himself.  One  must  have  passed  through  a  certain  period 
of  probation  as  a  worker  in  this  line  in  order  to  realise 
how  full  of  warmth  of  feeling,  enthusiasm  and  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits  the  volunteer  is,  who  has  passed  through 
it.  He  develops  his  momentum  during  the  period  of 
training.  He  develops  really  a  certain  creative  energy, 
energy  indeed  that  grows  food  and  raiment  for  the 
starving  and  the  naked,  that  promotes  and  fosters  a 
spirit  of  unity  all  round  and  wipes  out  the  inecjualities 
and  impurities  in  the  social  strata,  by  one  stroke  ol  the 
pen  or  one  word  of  the  mouth  or  one  piece  of  conduct. 
When  young  men  are  filled  with  this  consciousness  of 
achievement,  their  spirits  are  exalted,  their  confidence 
in  themselves  grows  within  limits  and  they  become 
armed  well  enough  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  the 
nation  to  the  task  of  whose  emancipation  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives. 


N„K. 
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Disobedience,  Civil  or  Criminal 

There  is  disobedience  and  disobedience.  The 
men  that  are  filled  with  the  animal  spirits,  they  who 
have  an  extra  measure  of  the  elements  of  the  ape  and 
the  tiger  in  them,  those  who  are  full  of  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  them,  these  are  ever  ready 
to  disobey  laws.  But  they  do  not  discriminate 
between  bws  that  are  moral  and  laws  that  are 
non-moral.  There  is  the  desire  to  disobey  and 
tieir  disobedience  is  criminal   but   not  civil.     They 

require  no  discipline,   no  previous  training  ;  indeed  all 
discipline  and  training  would  or  should   dissuade  them 
from    any  such  disobedience.     Discipline  and  train- 
ing are    required    truly  for    civil    disobedience,  not 
criminal.     Such  a  discipline  and  training  cannot  be  ot 
the  body  but  must  be  of  the  spirit.     It  is  not  the  limbs 
that  must  be  brought  under   but   it  is  character  that 
must  be  chastened  and  purified.     The  organs  and  the 
sensations  of  man  are,  for  the   time   being,   deemed  as 
paralysed.     It  is  the  spirit  that  is  acting.   It  is  the  spirit 
that  wages  war  with   the   brute    force  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  and  it  is  the  spirit  which,  being  intangible, 
cannot  be   got  at   by  the  sword  or  shot  down   by  the 
gun.     To   be  able  to   achieve  such   results  requires  a 
volume  of  training  in  which  the  volunteer  can  control 
himself,  his  longings  and   passions,  his  sentiments  and 
desires,    his    ambitions    and    aspirations,  and    make 
himself  food  for  cannon.     For  this  he  must  develop  a 
new  faith  and  philosophy  in  himself  and  in  the  services 
that  he    is  rendering    to  the    nation,  as  well  as  in  the 
sacrifice  he  makes  of  himself  at  the  altar  of  the  Mother. 
The  constructive  programme  is  truly  the  tapasya  which 
invigorates  the  intellect  and  "en-nerves"  the  heart  and 
braces   up  both  for  the  struggle  culminating  in  civil 
disobediedce.     Let  the  volunteer  who  sincerely  seeks 
to    help    in    such    a    campaign     beware     that    one 
impure  word,   act   or  thought — impure   for  its  very 
violence — is   apt    to    taint    the   whole   campaign   and 
weaken    it  altogether.     A   cowardly   soldier   can   be 
isolated  and  shot,  but  a  violent   volunteer   corrupteth 
the  whole  army. 
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i  family  autocrat,  Berta  and  Walter,  property 
\  acquirers,  and  others,  were  all  comparatively 
\  normal  children  whose  upbringing  had  in  one  way 
or  another  sent  them  off  the  rails  for  the  time  being, 
and  who  were  brought  back  to  ordinary  ways  of 
behaving  by  careful  treatment.  Parents  are  pro-- 
vided  in  this  book  with  a  "problem  measure"  n 
the  shape  of  three  pages  of  questions  in  reply  to 
which  they  cross  out  *'  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  as  young 
people  do  in  modern  American  examination  papers, 
and  after  that  appropriate  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  various  difficulties  are  set  out.  The  primary -re- 
quirements o|  normality^  it  is,,  pouiteli  oui,  are^ 
ora??rly  Laa^ociatlons  aBd  orderly  thinkmg.  Older 
people  may  be  & blli  Ui  UVy  Ih  a  good  deal  of  a 
muddle,  and  pre-serve  balance,  but  the  infant  mind 
and  character  are  fluid,  and  a  child  wants  some- 
tliing  defmite  to  hold  on  to  in  the  behaviour  of 
those   about   him.      "  The   young   child    forms   his 
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ORIENTAL 

MAHAMAYA.  The  World  as  Power:  Power  as 
Consciousness  (Chit-Shakti).  By  Sm  John 
WooDROFFE  and  Pramatiia  NAtha  MuKirro- 
pAdhyAya.  9|XCf,  xliv.  +  239  pp.  Madras: 
Ganesh.  Rs.5. 
The  sixth  volume  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  doc- 
trine of  SJiakti  (Power  in  the  metaphysical  sense) 
by  Sir  John  Woodroffe,  otherwise  Arthur 
Avalon,  a  well-known  expositor  of  the  Vedas  and 
Shastras;  he  here  collaborates  with  Professor 
Pramatha  Natha  Mukhyopadhyaya.  Much  of  the 
speculation  set  forth  in  this  work  harmonizes  with 
recent  developments  of  Western  thought.  Indian 
philosophy  has  always  stressed  the  subjective 
element  in  cognition  more  than  the  West  has  done, 
but  the  comparative  failure  of  materialism,  the 
recognition  by  modern  thinkers  of  the  material 
world  as  projected  from  within  rather  than  im- 
pressed from  without,  has  brought  Western  science 
and  Eastern  metaphysics  to  move  not  exactly  on 
identical  but  certainly  on  parallel  lines.  "  The 
present  dynamical  conception  of  matter,"  the 
authors  say,  "  with  which  the  Indian  doctrine  of 
Power  agrees,  has  gone  a  considerable  way  in 
paving  the  path  for  the  Vedantic  view."  "  All  the 
known  ancient  religions  of  the  world  .  .  .  have 
believed  in  a  universal  fund  of  Power  which  cannot 
be  defined  or  circumscribed."  Such  belief  indeed 
need  not  be  restricted  to  ancient  religions;  we  have 
had  in  recent  times  expositions  of  the  elan  vital,  the 
life-force,  &<;.,  closely  analogous  to  the  Indian  doc- 
trine of  the  world  as  Power  here  considered.  In- 
deed, to  be  fully  abreast  of  modern  thought  in 
these  matters  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Vedantic  speculations  which  Sir  John 
and  his  collaborator  have  set  forth  to  such  good 
purpose. 
'^iOBS  AND  THROBS  . .  o.^- .  o.  • 
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derived  from  space,  has  been  received  with  great  interest  in 
scientific  and  philosophical  circles  in  New  York,  and  it  reports 
Prof.  William  P.  Montague  of  Columbia  University  as  saying: 

"This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Einstein  has  gone  a  long 
ray  from  his  own  original  doctrine  of  space  held  by  him  when 
le  first  announced  his  theory  of  relativity. 

"At  that  time,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  held  that 
matter  was  of  primary  importance,  and  that  it  created  its  own 
space  as  it  went  along.  Space  was  not  something  filled  by 
matter,  rather  was  it  matter  creating  its  own  space. 

"Now  it  would  seem  that  his  researches  have  led  him  to  a 
new  point  of  view,  from  which  space,  or  the  continuum,  has  more 
important  reality  than  the  discontinuous  particles  or  the  matter, 
which  fills  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  his  earlier  point  of  view  or  merely  a  restatement  of 
it  in  broader,  more  inclusive  terms. 

"I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  phrase  'eating  up  matter' 
was  meant  by  him  to  be  taken  literally  as  actually  destroying 
matter.  Rather  should  it  be  interpreted,  I  believe,  as  a  rhetorical 
term,  to  express  Einstein's  new  conviction  that  space,  hitherto 
the  underdog,  is  finally  'getting  out  from  under'  to  take  its 
place  of  primacy  over  and  above  matter." 
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A  History  of  Financial  Speculation.  By 
R.  H.  Mottram.  (Chatto  and  Windus. 
15s.  net.) 

The  business  of  the  world  is  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  and  nearly  fixed  amount 
of  precious  metal  and  an  enormous  and 
variable  amount  of  credit.  The  reasons  for 
its  variation,  and  the  relation  between  credit 
and  concrete  wealth,  metallic  or  other,  are  to 
most  people  nearly  as  hard  to  grasp  as  the 
somewhat  similar  relation  between  mind  and 
brain.  Mr.  Mottram  is  well  known  as  a 
novelist  and  experienced  as  a  financier ;  many 
readers  will  therefore  open  this  book  with  a 
hope  that  the  nature  of  credit,  the  cause  of 
depressions  and  other  such  mysteries  will  be 
made  clear  at  last.  This  hope  is  not  quite 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Mottram  writes  as  an  historian 
more  than  as  an  economist,  and  his  character 
sketches  of  Law  and  Walpole  and  Hudson 
the  railway  king  are  much  more  vivid  than 
his  explanations  of  such  facts  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  financial  panics  of  1720  or  1825  were 
not  repeated  in  19H  or  1920  when  there 
seemed  so  much  more  cause.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Mottram  expressly  disclaims  possession  of  any 
clear  solution  of  such  questions.  "  Credit 
cycles  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work," 
he  says ;  and  "  our  own  times  are  still  all  in 
the  making."  But  we  can  gather  that  the 
days  of  alternate  boom  and  panic  are  past; 
the  same  consoling  conclusion  which  Mr. 
Snyder  drew  from  American  statistics  in  his 
book  on  "  Business  Cycles  "  reviewed  here  on 
August    18,    1927.      As    Mr.    Mottram    says, 

1*'  more  elements  than  the  human  brain  can 
hold  in  review  at  once  go  to  substitute  credit 
for  violence."  Natural  fluctuations  tend  to 
lessen  by  the  increasing  ease  of  transit. 
Monopolies  such  as  the  amalgamated  banks 
are  not  easily  shaken;  the  bundle  of  sticks 
is  stronger  than  any  one  stick.  Standardiza- 
tion has  gone  so  far  that  even  the  housewife 
who  goes  shopping  no  longer  bargains  as  of 
old;  she  finds  most  things  in  packets  at  a 
fixed  price.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  each 
successive  wave  of  new  issues  is  less  import- 
ant relatively  to  the  mass  already  existing. 
Moreover,  the  "  new  mentality,"  which  already 
in  1890  caused  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 
financial  houses   to   come   to   the    rescue   of 

I  Barings,  has  grown  stronger  every  year.  The 
notion  that  A's  loss  is  B's  gain  has  weakened, 
for,  however  true  it  may  be  in  a  world  of  con- 
crete things,  it  is  nearly  the  opposite  of  truth 
in  a  world  of  credit. 

^  Credit  is  a  sentiment,  and  the  best  defini- 
'tion  oi'  it  Mr.  Mottram  finds  is  Thomas 
Paine's.  Paine  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  (his 
old-age  pension  scheme  was  carried  out  almost 
exactly  in  1910) ;  but  when  ho  defined  credit 
as  '^suspicion  asleep  "  he  meant  it  ior  dis- 
paragement,  and  foretold  that  credit  would 
ruin  Britain  in  twenty  years.  The  ruin  never 
came.  For  credit,  as  a  sentiment,  does 
lot,  obey  iTifl.t:fiematicaT  laws.  In  1720  it 
ollapsed  at  a  touch  because  lio  one  but  Law 
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knew  what  it  was  or  could  do;   in   1914  it^ 


showed  that  it  can  stand  tremendous  shocks  | 
if  they  are  obvious  and  meet  a  combined  re- 1 
sistance,  and  that  a  sentiment  can  be  a  "  trans-  I 
ferable    quasi-commodity,"    as    Mr.    Mottram 
elsewhere     calls     it.        It     is     an     arguable 
belief     that     the     value     of     gold     is     itself 
a    sentiment,     traditional     from     preliistoric 
times   when    more   practically   useful    metals 
were     unknown.        Mr.     Mottram     probably 
hints  at  this  when  he  says  that  "  credit  is  a  | 
sentiment  of  which  gold  is  only  a  symbol."  1 
"  Gold  is  a  permanent  figment  of  man's  mental  I 
background,  the  last  refuge  of  the  absolute  I 
view     of     wealth."       "  The     gold     standard  I 
is    a    perpetuation    of    peasant    mentalit3^"  I 
This     peasant     mentality     is     enslirined     in 
the  Bank  Act  of   1844,    which    was    passed 
to     protect    the     money    market     and    has 
had  to  be  suspended  every  time  any  danger 
threatened  the  money  market.     When  credit 
fails,   gold   will  not   save.      The   prospect  of 
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excnange  (that  is^  credit)  is  mo're  really  wealth 
tlian  the  ownersmp  even  of  exchangeable  corn- 
moditie^.  Mr.  Mottram  cites  as  an  examnle 
the  failure  of  the  French  to  extract  wealth 
from  Germany  by  occupying  the  Ruhr,  and 
the  comparative  success  of  the  Dawes  Plan. 

The  author  adopts  from  Pratt  the  definition 
of  a  speculator  as  '*  a  merchant  in  credit. "I 
That    is,    he    is    a    "  dealer    in    fluctuatingj 
values,"  a  definition  wliich  includes  all  the* 
*'  immanent  relativity  of  the  subject."      The 
"  immanent  relativity  "  of  the  first  specula- 
tion Mr.  Mottram  describes — namely,  the  neo- 
lithic   burrowing    for    flints    at   Weeting,    in 
Norfolk — presumably  is  that  barter  of  flints 
for  fish  was  a  more  speculative  way  of  getting 
fish  than  fishing  was.      Thence,   by  way  of 
Jason  the  Ai'gonaut,  we  arrive  at  1371  and 
the  foundation  in  Florence  of  the  first  Stock 
Exchange.     Florence  is  an  inland  town,  and 
the  sea  is  more  favourable    to    speculation.  I 
Hence   Britain,   with  its  high  proportion   of! 
coastline,  soon  became  foremost  in  specula-  i 
tion.     Hence  oversea  trade,  and  from  that  a   : 
more  varied  diet,  and  from  that  a  population   ! 
less  easily  a  prey  to  epidemics,  so  that  the 
Black  Death  of   1346  has  never  had  a  real 
successor.    Hence  also  the  decay  of  peasantry  | 
(the  least  speculative  of  mankind),  the  growth! 
of    manufacturing    towns    and    wage-earners 
and  the  replacement  of  hoards  bj^  investment 
in    friendly    societies    and    cooperatives  ;    in 
other  words,  the  replacement  of  the  old  stock- 
ing by  stock. 

Speculation  in  credit  appeared'"  quite  sud- 
denly in  1720,  and  was  a  result  of  the  then 
new  and  appalling  phenomenon  of  a  national- 
debt,  "that  millstone  without  which  no  true  I 
credit    system    can    keep    its    head    above! 
water."      Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book 
is  the  account  of  the  two  great  events  of  the 
summer  of  1720 — the  rocket-like  flight  of  the 
Mississippi    scheme    in    France    and    of    the 
South  Sea  Bubble  in  England.     Law,  in  the 
author's  view,   was   200  years   ahead   of  his 
time,  and  suffered  for  it.     "  He  saw  that  a 


great  Colonial  Empire  could  not  bo  run  on  a 
cash  basis.  The  day  of  credit  liad  come." 
The  South  Sea  Bubble  looks  rather  mean 
beside  Law's  magnificent  vision ;  and  the  poli- 
ticians wlio  helped  to  blow  the  Bubble  up 
were  peculators  more  than  speculators.  But 
after  the  crash  the  French  liquidation  was 
badly  done  by  second-rate  men,  while  in  Eng- 
land Walpole  refloated  the  wrecked  ship  of 
business  with  little  permanent  loss.  Mr.  Mot- 
trarn  greatly  admires  Walpole  as  a  common- 
sense,  solid  Briton :  he  was  a  typical 
liquidator,  wliile  Law  was  a  typical  pro- 
moter. The  South  Sea  Company  survived 
its  day  of  limelight  for  a  hundred  years;  in- 
deed its  great  hall,  with  ceiling  frescoes  of 
idealized  Pacific  natives,  was  still  the  finest 
room  in  the  City  in  1892,  when  its  last  tenant, 
the  New  Oriental  Bank,  went  into  liquidation. 

Mr.  Mottram  is  not  quite  free  from  the 
almost  universal  tendency  to  regard  the 
period  of  one's  own  youth  as  a  golden  age. 
He  tliinks  1896  the  most  prosperous  year 
Britain  ever  had,  and  speaks  of  the  "  easy 
and  somewhat  thoughtless  prosperity  of  pre- 
war days."  Neither  belief  is  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  statistics  of  income-tax,  bankrupt- 
cies, death-rate  or  anything  else  measurable. 
I  The  fall  in  Consols  since  1901  is,  as  Mr.  Mot- 
tram  himself  shows,  not  because  Consols  are 
'less  safe  than  of  old,  but  because  so  many 
other  things  are  now  equally  safe.  He 
does  not  by  any  means  confine  himself  to 
Britain,  arjd  has  much  of  interest  to  say 
about  the  finance  of  Paris,  Amsterdam,  "  the 
only  free  gold  market  besides  London,"  and 
New  York,  from  the  time  when,  in  1825,  it 
superseded  Philadelphia  to  its  present  domi- 
nating position.  The  fall  in  so  many  stocks 
at  McKinley's  death  in  1901  is  striking,  and 
seems  to  confirm  the  high  value  which  Mr. 
Mottram  elsewhere  puts  on  the  personality  of 
a  King,  Queen  or  President  as  a  factor  in 
credit. 

A  few  blemishes  must  be  pointed  out.  The 
remark  on  page  12  that  "  bears "  are  as 
ancient  as  "  bulls  "  is  unlikely.  Even  a  squirrel 
collects  things  likely  to  be  scarce;  but  to 
barter  away  things  likely  to  be  abundant 
needs  a  sophisticated  man.  Again,  ca'  canny 
is  hardly  a  form  of  speculation  (p.  45) ;  it 
has  more  kinship  to  insurance.  Mr.  Chaniber- 
lain's  "  native  town "  (p.  219)  was  London, 
not  Birmingham.  "  Veniality  "  (p.  21)  should 
be  venaUty.  On  page  129  Walpole  is  "  literally 
nobody,"  though  "  literally  "  is  used  correctly 
on  the  next  page.  Several  sentences  are  un- 
grammatical  and  tangled ;  there  are  examples 
on  pages  171  and  295.  The  twelve  illus- 
trations are  good  in  themselves;  but 
surely  the  subject  is  the  least  illustratable  in 
the  world,  except  metaphysics.  Blake  might 
have  portrayed  credit ;  few  others  can. 
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Amos  h^  Andy  Explained 

Condensed  from  Popular  Science  Monthly  (June,  '30) 
J.  A.  Brill  as  told  to  Michel  Mok 

Dr.  Brill  is  a  psychoanalyst  of  international  reputation 


IN  recent  months  the  Amos  *n' 
Andy  popularity  has  grown 
into  a  veritable  craze.  It  is  a 
standing  rule  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  that 
nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  program  except  the 
President,  other  high  Govern- 
ment officials  commandeering 
the  radio  for  announcements  of 
national  importance,  and  SOS 
calls. 

So  anxious  are  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  to  hear  them  that 
telephone  conversations  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
have  decreased  to  an  unprece- 
dented minimum  between  2>^YQ.rv 
and  seven-fifteen,  the  Amos  'n' 
Andy  period.  At  moving  picture 
theaters,  attendance  at  the  so- 
called  supper  show  has  dropped 
to  a  marked  degree.  But  perhaps 
'^he  most  striking  evidence  of  their 
immense  popularity  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  influencing  the 
language.  Persons  in  all  walks  of 
life  are  saying  'Tse  regusted,"  or 
''check  and  double  check."  Staid 
business  men  write  "propoli- 
tion,"  instead  of  proposition. 

Briefly,  then,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  phenomenon  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known  be- 
fore anywhere.  What  is  the  secret 
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of  Amos  'n'  Andy's  tremendous 
popularity.^ 

Amos  'n'  Andy  have  an  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  make  people 
laugh.  As  one  intelligent  man  said 
to  me,  **You  sit  in  your  chair, 
forget  everything,  and  just 
laugh."  From  the  earliest  civi- 
lized times,  those  possessing  that 
particular  gift  have  been  the 
darlings  of  humanity.  They  were 
forgiven  anything.  The  court 
jester  could  be  as  impudent  as  he 
pleased;  so  long  as  he  amused  the 
king,  he  was  immune  from  pun- 
ishment. 

Why  are  funny  men  such  great 
favorites?  Because  wit,  or  humor, 
is  one  of  the  outlets  civilized  man 
has  evolved  to  give  vent  to  pent- 
up  or  tabooed  emotions.  Through 
it,  he  obtains  release  from  repres- 
sion and  oppression.  Laughter 
is  a  narcotic.  Wit  'is  one  of  civi- 
lized man's  means  of  freeing  him- 
self from  oppression,  and  of  real- 
izing desires  in  a  concealed  way. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Amos  'n'  Andy,  then,  is 
the  lure  of  the  forbidden.  *'But 
they  are  as  innocent  as  the  day  is 
long!"  I  can  hear  you  protesting. 
"Their  stuff  is  absolutely  clean." 

Right.  But  a  great  many  things 
are  forbidden  in  civilization  that 
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are  not  unclean  in  the  least.  One 
of  these  is  to  talk  improperly. 
From  the  time  we  are  children 
we  are  told  constantly  to  speak 
correctly.  If  we  do  not,  we  are 
punished.  All  through  our  lives  we 
unconsciously  long  to  return  to 
the  happy,  carefree  days  of  child- 
ish 'babble.  Amos  'n4  Andy,  in 
effect,  take  us  back  to  the  happy 
days  of  "eenie-meenie-minie- 
mo." 

Puns  and  baby  talk!  No  wonder 
children  and  grownups  alike  are 
extremely  fond  of  them.  For  the 
children,  **the  lid  is  off."  Im- 
proper English  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, it  is  funny  and  admirable. 
But  the  necessity  for  talking 
properly  is  by  no  means  the  only 
oppression  under  which  we  chafe. 

I  We  are  all  oppressed  by  somebody 
or  something.  One  man  is  op- 
pressed by  his  boss;  a  second  by 
his  competitors;  a  third  by  his 
bank;  a  fourth  by  the  stock 
ticker.  Government  oppresses 
some  of  us;  religion  others.  Many 
people  are  oppressed  by  poverty; 
a  few  by  riches.  Thousands  are 
oppressed  by  ill-health  and  by 
real  or  fancied  hard  luck.  Chil- 
dren are  oppressed  by  their  par- 

\  ents,    their    older    brothers    and 

I  sisters,  their  teachers. 

'  One  quick  and  easy  escape  from 
all  these  forms  of  stress  is  wit  and 
humor.  But  some  forms  of  humor 
are  more  "sure-fire,"  as  they  say 
in  the  show  business,  than  others. 
Aside  from   their  garbled  words 


and  puns,  Amos  'n*  Andy  use 
few  if  any  jokes  or  "gags."  They 
rely  mainly  for  their  laughs  on 
situations. 

Their  comedy  is  of  the  black- 
face variety.  This  always  is  "sure- 
fire." From  time  immemorial, 
people  have  always  made  fun  of 
those  minorities  among  them  who 
did  not  speak  the  language  well. 

As  for  situation,  Amos  'n* 
Andy  use  the  time-honored  de- 
vice of  the  big  fellow  bullying 
the  little  fellow,  who,  however, 
triumphs  in  the  end  by  dint  of 
greater  smartness.  Andy  is  lazy, 
stupid,  conceited,  domineering. 
Amos  is  industrious,  submissive, 
modest,  but  comparatively  clever. 
This,  too,  is  "sure-fire."  It  is  the 
idea  underlying  the  Mutt  and  Jeff 
comic  strip,  the  widest  read  of 
all  newspaper  cartoons.  It  is  also 
the  secret  of  Charlie  Chaplin's 
success. 

Another  "sure-fire"  quality  in 
the  Amos  'n'  Andy  comedy  is  that 
their  humor  is  grim.  Carefully 
analyzed,  there  is  nothing  jolly 
about  their  material.  The  charac- 
ters are  in  constant  difficulty; 
their  financial  and  love  affairs  are 
always  in  a  muddle.  But  they 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
This  is  known  as  "the  humor  of 
the  gallows."  It  is  the  kind  of 
humor  that  makes  the  spectator  or 
listener  feel:  "  Well,  if  those  fellows 
with  all  their  troubles  can  laugh  at 
their  hard  luck,  I  am,  after  all, 
not  so  badly  off  myself." 
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Olid  it  could  not  be  served  by  the 

V/'Tr.      There   cannot   be   a  just  war. 

tho  war   that  is  fought  for  the  fin- 

nt  cause  is  in  itself  atrociously  un- 

st.      You    may  go   to   a  war  for   a 

■gh    ideal,    but    the    ideal    goes    to 

.■>'r!CGS    before   the   war    is   over. 

"When  I  try  to  think  what  the 
".cxt  war  would  be,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  circumstances  in  which 
n.ich  a  war  would  be  justifiable; 
therefore  I  feel  that  I  must  work 
against  it  now  and  always  with 
every  ounce  of  my  power. 

"We  do  not  need  to  be  Christians 
cr   saints  to   sav  that   thp   ripvt   war 


^Easy  Money^  Hardest  to  Get,  Says  Lisman, 
And  Should  Be  Called  ^Low  Interest  Money^ 


"Easy  money"  is  the  most  mis- 
leading term  in  Wall  Street  when  it 
is  used  to  describe  money  at  low 
interest,  according  to  F.  J,  Lisman. 
writing  in  the  first  issue  of  Lisman's 
Review.  He  declares  that  the  word 
"easy"  is  applicable  to  money  only 
when  it  is  lending  at  high  rates,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  lender  is  less 
discriminating,  or,  in  other  words, 
more  "easy"  with  the  borrower. 

"The  demand  for  loans  is  always 
in  excess  of  the  supply,"  says  the 
review,  "and  many  borrowers  are 
willing  to  pay  very  high  interest 
rates.  The  fact  that  money  is  lend- 
ing at  high  rates  means  that  many 
of  these  demands  for  loans  are  being 
supplied  in  order  to  carry  on  new 
enterprises  or  expand  older  ones.  On 
the  contrary,  when  money  is  lending 
at  a  low  rate,  it  means  that  the 
lender  is  not  willing  to  take  any 
risk  whatever,  but  wants  to  lend 
only  on  thoroughly  seasoned  enter- 
prises. There  must  be  no  doubt  that 
the  interest  will  be  paid  regularly, 
and  the  loan  met  at  maturity. 

"Two  years  ago,  any  one  desirous 
of  erecting  an  additional  building  in 
the  business  centre  of  any  large 
community,  as  for  example,  the 
Grand  Central   zone  of  New   York, 


could  have  obtained  a  loan  of  70  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  property,  plus 
the  expected  cost  of  the  building, 
with  practically  no  further  explana- 
tion or  security  beyond  a  surety 
bond  guaranteeing  completion.  If 
the  same  borrower  were  to  apply  to- 
day he  would  be  asked  if  he  had  a 
responsible  tenant  and,  if  not,  how 
he  expected  to  obtain  revenue  and 
pay  taxes,  interest  and  other  charges. 
After  discussion  the  banker  would 
then  probably  say  that  if  the  would- 
be  borrower  could  erect  a  building 
to  rent  at  50  cents  a  foot  reduction, 
he  might  be  justified  in  asking  for 
a  loan,  but  not  otherwise. 

"Any  other  would-be  borrower, 
whether  a  government,  corporation 
or  individual,  .s  met  at  present  with 
similar  responses;  in  fact,  outstand- 
ing loans  or  bonds,  generally  looked 
upon  until  lately  as  quite  safe,  are 
now  treated  with  more  or  less  exag- 
gerated skepticism.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  doughnut— last  year  the 
lender  saw  only  the  dough;  now 
he  sees  only  the  hole. 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  this  is 
that  so-called  'easy'  money  is  the 
hardest  kind  to  get.  One  should  stick 
to  the  term  'low  interest  money'  but 
never  call  it  'easy,' " 


THE    FUNCTION    OF   PSYCHO- 
THERAPY 


The  Trauma  of  Birth.  By  Otto  Rank. 
(Kegan  Paul.      10s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Case  of  Miss  R.  By  Alfred  Abler. 
Translated  by  Eleanore  and  Friedrich 
Jensen.      (Allen  and  Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net.) 

Problems  of  Neurosis.  By  Alfred  Adler. 
Edited  by  Philippe  Mairet.  (Kegan  Paul. 
8s.  6d.  net.) 

In  dealing  with  neurosis,  Dr.  Adler  remarks, 
the  task  of  the  physician  is  to  give  his  patient 
the  experience  of  "  contact  v^^ith  a  fellow- 
man  " ;  and,  having  thus  aroused  his  confi- 
dence in  one  other  member  of  human  societj^, 
to  extend  this  new  social  feeling  until  it  can 
be  applied  to  all  the  normal  circumstances 
of  life.  .  "  This  method,"  he  continues,  "  of 
winning  the  patient's  good  will,  and  thei.- 
transferring  it  to  his  environment,  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  maternal  function."  It  is 
on  this  "  strict  analogy  "  that  Dr.  Otto  Rank 
has  founded  his  entire  psycho-analytic  outlook. 
His  thesis  asserts  that  the  neurotic  patient  is 
still  shrinking  from  the  pain  of  his  own  birth ; 
his  whole  neurosis  is  grounded  in  the  sj-ccif^c 
difficulties  of  that  crisis.  Anxiety  is  a  de- 
velopment   from    that    prototypical  anxiety; 


its  connexion  can  be  seen  even  in  its  phj'sical 
expression,  with  its  repetition  of  the  child's 
first  difficulty  in  breathing.  Hysteria,  too, 
attempts  to  repeat  or  reject  in  its  symptoms 
the  phenomena  of  birth.  In  coming  for  treat- 
ment the  patient  is  definitely,  though  uncon- 
sciously, seeking  a  better  entry  into  the  world. 
He  has  been  wrongly  born,  and  he  wishes  to  be 
born  again. 

To  Dr.  Rank,  therefore,  the  plij^sieian's  duty 
is  to  accept  the  position  of  mother,  to  draw 
into  the  patient's  consciousness  the  way  in 
which  he  is  repeating  the  primal  situation  of 
birth ;  and,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  position  to 
re-issue  into  the  world,  to  sever  the  "  trans- 
ference," and  accomplish  a  real  psycholo- 
gical birth.  Or  perhaps  we  should  use  tlie 
linage  of  Socrates :  he  is  to  act  as  a  "  mid- 
wife "  and  help  the  patient  to  give  birth  to 
himself.  This  motive,  of  the  birth  trauma 
and  the  need  for  rebirth,  Dr.  Rank  follows 
thi'ough  in  many  aspects,  psychological, 
medical  and  cultural.  He  sees  it  as  the  root 
of  religion,  art  and  philosophy.  In  these 
activities,  however,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
biith  has  really  been  conquered  by  its  ideal 
expression  :  in  neurosis  it  has  found  no  way 
out.  The  psychological  rebirth  and  the  many 
"  subliminations  "  possible  to  man  will  never 
free  him  entirely  fiom  the  results  of  his  pain- 
ful entry  into  the  world  and  give  liini  back  the 
peace  of  the  unborn ;  but  they  will  allow  him 
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I  a  useful  direction  for  his  longings.      In   this 

'        connexion   Dr.    Rank   quotes   an   opinion  of 
Professor      Freud's:      the      tured      neurotic, 
instead  of  his  previous  "  neurotic  "  unhappi- 
ness,     may     afterwards     show     only     *•  ordi- 
nary "    unhappiness.     This    rather    pessimis- 
tic view  is  illustrated  by  the  story  uf  Siltxius 
and  Midas  which  is  taken  as  the  text  of  the 
book.     When  Midas  pressed  for  an  answer  to 
his  question:    "What   is  the  best   thing  for 
Man  ?  "     Silenus  reluctantly  replied  :    "The 
very  best  is  quite  unattainable  for  you  :  it  is, 
not  to  be  born,  not  to  exist,  to  be  Nothing. 
But  the  next  best  for  you  is — to  die  soon." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  illumination 
which    Dr.   Rank's    thesis    can    cast   on    the 
neurotic  psyche,  but  at  one  crucial  point  he 
fails    to    bring   forward    evidence,    and   even 
seems   not  to   understand  the   necessity  for 
evidence.    Dr.  Rank  belongs  to  what  we  may 
call    the    left    wing    of    psycho-analysis:    he 
accepts   the   subjective    evidence   of   fantasy 
ahnost  at  its  face  value.    It  is  at  least  possible 
to  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that 
the  patient's  fantasy  of  his  birth,  its  pains 
and  difficulties,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the    plain,    physical,    objective    event.      The 
psychological  "  lesion  "  may  be  no  more  than 
an     elaborate     subjective     interpretation     of 
"  what  must  have  occvirred."     Thus  the  rele- 
vance  of   the   concept   of  the   birth  trauma 
would    be    only    that   the    neurotic    patient, 
shrinking  from  new  situations,  symbolized  the 
ditficulty  of  being  adequate  to  the  problems 
of  life  as  if  it  were  like  an  imagined  shock  of 
birth. 

It  is  this  as  if  in  the  patient's  subjective 
view    of    his   -circumstances    that    Dr.    Adler 
brings  out.     In  "The  Case  of  Miss  R."  he 
makes  a  running  commentary  on  a  life  story 
wliich  was  submitted  to  him,  and  shows  how 
we  can  read  in  the  story  itself  both  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  neurosis  may  be  pro- 
voked  and   the    erroneous    interpretation    of 
those  circumstances  which  the  neurotic  makes. 
"I  never' felt  quite  well,"  Miss  R.  writes  of 
her    cliildhood;    and    Dr.    Adler    comments: 
"  We  cannot  accept  literally  the  statements 
of  our  patients.     Such  statements  must  not 
influence   us  as   they ,  influence   the  patients 
themselves.     What  this  girl  means  to  say  is : 
'  I  was  a  sickly  child.'  "     Miss  R.  continues : 
"My  father  told  me  later  that  my  life  had 
hung  by  a  thread  " ;  and  Dr.  Adler  remarks : 
"  Many  healthy  people  have  been  told  this. 
My  life  also  '  hung  by  a  thread.'    Later  on  I 
saw  that  this  was  not  true.     In  most  cases 
such  a  remark  is  an  exaggeration  which  serves 
to  make  the  speaker  or  writer  more  important. 
He  who  feels  it  necessaryilo  Pxagggrate  must, 
in  "TTie.  first~instance.    feel   liimself   inferior." 
In      this     simple     and      vivid      way,      witli 
slirewd  observation  and  humour,  Dr.   Adler 
presses  home  the  familiar  lessons  of  individual 
psychology :  that  neurosis  is  less  a  matter  of 
symptoms   and   circumstances   than  of   atti- 
tude ;  that,  under  cover  of  an  apppent  eager- 
ness to  meet  the  problems  of  life  in  a  respon- 
sible way,  the  patient  is  really  using  his  energy 
to  escape  from  them ;  and  that  the  remedy  for 
neurosis  does  not  lie  in  a  concentration  on  the 


symptoms  themselves  (which,  indeed,  are 
produced  by  concentration),  but  in  a  new 
orientation  of  the  patient's  attitude,  by  which 
ho  can  cheerfully  take  in  hand  the  task  of 
pro\ang  himself  "  a  good  fellow-man  and 
friend,  a  gocd  worker,  and  a  true  partner  in 


love."  He  explains  that  the  best  and  briefest 
definition  of  the  neurotic  attitude  is  the 
phrase  "  Yes,  but  ..."  Under  "  Yes  "  come 
all  the  patient's  good  intentions  and  desires 
to  achieve  normality  :  the  "  but  "  represents 
the  obstacles  pre-.arranged  to  act  as  an  excuse, 
and  conceals  an  anti-social  and  unrealizable 
goal.  "  As  long  as  someone  only  wishes  nothing 
is  going  to  happen." 

"  Problems  of  Neurosis  "  is  described  in  the 
sub-title  as  "  a  book  of  case  histories."  The 
histories  themselves  occur  as  comments  on 
the  interaction  of  environment  and  attitude. 
In  a  very  able  prefatory  essay  Dr.  F.  G. 
Crookshank  defines  the  background  of  indi- 
vidual psychology  and  describes  its  develop- 
ment. He  recalls  attention  to  the  organic 
foundations  of  psychological  states,  and  to 
Dr.  Adler's  early  neurological  researches.  This 
book,  he  observes,  is  a  return  to  these  ori- 
ginal problems ;  "  but  it  is  a  return  in  the 
light  of  an  even  riper  wisdom  and  a  more 
mellowed  thought  and  experience."  Dr. 
Adler's  shrewdness  is  shown  in  many  of  his 
casual  judgments,  as  when  he  observes,  for 
example  :  "  Every  murderer  is  a  coward  in- 
toxicated with  the  idea  of  being  a  hero."  But, 
as  Dr.  Crookshank  points  out,  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  book  is  the  clear  examina- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  neurotic 
character ;  and  the  examples  which  show  how 
idiosyncrasies  are  the  result  of  intensive  and 
long- continued  training.  "  By  the  way  in 
which  the  child  thinks  and  behaves  and  by 
its  characteristic  perceptions,  its  interest  i's 
being  specialized  for  its  future  occupation." 
This  aspect  of  the  book  makes  it  of  equal 
interest  to  the  educationist  and  to  the 
physician. 

Dr.  Adler  defines  the  object  of  treatment 
as  "  the  quickening  of  the  social  interest  in 
whatever  way  is  possible."  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  physician  is  undertaking  the  task 
which  has  been  incompletely  fulfilled  by  the 
mother. 

The  mother  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  the 
physical  and  psychic  relation;  she  is  the  greatest 
experience  of  love  and  fellowship  that  the  child 
will  ever  have.  .  .  .  This  is  the  twofold  function 
of  motherhood — to  give  the  child  the  completest 
possible  experience  of  human  fellowship,  and  then 
to  widen  it  into  a  life-attitude  towards  others. 

Perhaps  this  view  corresponds  with  Dr. 
Rank's  conception  of  the  catastrophe  of  birth 
and  the  need  for  a  satisfactory  entry  into  the 
world;  but  it  is  expressed  in  terms  which 
seem  at  once  less  striking  and  less  allegorical. 
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Symbol 


This  word  comes  to  us  from  the 
Greek  oun(3o?.ov  (symbolon),  "a  token, 
a  sign  by  which  one  infers  a  thing,  a 
pledge,"  compounded  of  ovx  (syn),  "to- 
gether," and  f^allfw  (ballein).  "to  put, 
throw."  The  Greek  word  originally 
designated  one  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  a  tally  or  ticket  which  had 
been  cut  in  two,  and  the  person  who 
presented  the  piece  which  fitted  (put 
together)  showed  a  "symbol"  of  his 
right  to  what  he  claimed. 

Today  we  use  the  word  in  a  variety 
of  senses  which  may  be  generalized  by 
the  following  definition:  "That  which 
stands  for  or  represents  something 
else;  a  visible  sign  or  representation 
of  an  idea  or  quality." 

Other  common  derived  forms  are 
the  adjectives  "symbolic"  and  "isym- 
bolical,"  meaning  "pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  symbol  or  symbols; 
representative;  expressing  by  resem- 
blance or  signs";  and  the  verb  "sym- 
bolize," meaning  "to  represent  by  a 
symbol  or  symbols;  to  make  repre- 
sentative of  something ;  or  to  use  sym- 
bols." 

Sym'-bol  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable;  sound  y  as  i.in  it,  o  as  in 
connect. 

"The  cross  has  long  been  a  symbol 
of  Christianity." 
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girls  were  the  recipients 

But  all  that  is  no  more  than  his  rather 
childish  declaration  of  independence.  What 
Dr.  Pulestori  writes  has  the  greater  interest 
for  normal  Englishmen  in  that  he  thinks  and 
feels  as  they  do,  differing  only  in  possessing 
more  knowledge  of  Africa.  It  turns  out  that 
lie  l)elieves  that  "where\er  England  go?s 
she    introduces    and    enforces     law,     ordeiv 


security  and  justice,"  so  that  he  is  not,  as 
might  he  ini'erred  Irom  the  dedication,  one 
of  those  who  seek  notoriety  by  girding  at 
their  own  countrymen;  he  is  antiseptic  in 
-■'  *T^i»  hpi  dilates  on  cruelty. 
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HARGES  BRITISH 
'TYRAf^NY'  FEEDS 
REVOLT  I  n  INDIA 


Jailed  Leader  Denounces 


Repressive  Policy 
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BY  CHARCSS  DAILEY. 

[Chicago  Tribune  Tress  Service.] 
BOMBAY,  July  5.— There  are  so 
many  pvarallels  between  the  American 
war  of  independence  and  the  Indian 
struggle  for  freedom  from  British  rule 
that  entire  pages  might  be  copied  from 
American  school  histories,  with  only 
the  names,  scenes,  and  a  few  other 
small  details  altered.  None  will  venture 
a  prediction  of  the  outcome.  Dominion 
status  may  b&  the  compromise  with 
King  George  losing  his  title  as  emper- 
or. A  compromise  seems  the  only  pos- 
sible outcome  short  of  crushing  the 
Indian  people. 

Independence  for  India  is  impossible, 
for  it  has  no  arms.  A  dozen  British 
machine  guns  could  mow  down  a  thou- 
sand demonstrators.  Whether,  as  the 
Simon  commission  reports,  the  Indians 
are  unfitted  for  the  full  responsibilities 
cf  statehood,  and  whether  native  states 
can  be  pacified  as  our  pioneers  did 
with  the  American  aborigine,  are  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

For  the  most  part  it  has  been  a 
peaceful  campaign  thus  far,  although 
'  here  and  there  excesses  ha'-'e  occurred. 
Gandhi  is  an  apostle  of  peace,  yet  in 
his  cell  he  is  no  longer  able  to  direct 
his  followers.  T'he  spirit  of  the  Indians 
has  been  aroused  and  they  are  assert- 
ing themselves. 

Speech  of  Professor  a^  "Epic," 
As  time  |:oes  by  the  speech  of 
Acharya  Kripalani  before  the  district 
magistrate  at  Cawnpore  may  be  as 
famous  as  some  of  those  of  American 
patriots,  yet  all  Kripalani,  a  Gandhite, 
has  received  is  a  year''s  rigorous  im- 
prisonment under  the  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. Part  of  his  address  to  the  court 
is  worth  preserving  for  the  benefit  of 
historians.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the 
remarks  he  made  when  asked  if  he 
had  any  reasons  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him  for  his  ad- 
dresses to  Indian  Nationalists: 


"  I  have  pleaded  not  guilty.     It  has  , 
not   been    my   privilege   to   incite   sedi-  I 
tion,  disaffection  or  hatred.     That  work 
the  government  of  India  is  doing  more  \ 
effectively  than  any  of^us  by  bleeding  j 
India  white  and  by  its  political  policy 
of   ruthless    repression    and   terrorism. 
My  function  is  different.     I  belong  to  ^ 
the   fraternity   of   university   teachers.  1 

"  It   is   the   proud   privilege,   as   it   is  j 
the  sacred  duty  of  our  order,  to  sound  i 
a   note  of  warning  to  individuals  and  ! 
to   the   nation.      I   have   warned    your  ; 
nation   as   I   have   warned   mine.      My 
criticism  of  my  own  people  has  been 
harsher   than    of   yours,    because    over 
my   own   I    have   a   greater   right,   as, 
also  towards  them,   I   have  a  greater 
duty.  I 

Warned  Own  People.  | 

"  I  have  heard  the  rumbling  sounds  i 
of  a  crumbling  empire.  I  have  there-  j 
fore  thought  it  proper  to  raise  the  fin-  | 
ger  of  alarm  as  some  of  your  own  far-  I 
sighted  countrymen  such  as  C.  F.  i 
Andrews  and  others  —  are  doing;  as' 
Burke  and  Fox  did  in  their  own  days.  ' 
I  have  warned  my  people  about  the  ' 
dire  consequence  of  continued  slavery,  i 
I  have  warned  them  against  the  igno-  ' 
ble  lethargy,  which  they  consider : 
conlfortable  ease.  In  all  this  I  am  con-  , 
scious  of  no  fault  and  no  illegal  act.        [ 

"  I  believe  this  land  belongs  to  the  ; 
Indians  as  England  belongs  to  the  i 
English  and  Germany  to  the  Germans. 
I  hold  that  nature  fixes  the  stamp  of 
one's  land  over  one's  forehead.  An 
Englishman's  face  declares  him  as  of 
England;  mine  as  of  India.  A  Japan- 
ese face  would  have  the  stamp  of 
Japan  fixed  on  it  by  nature. 

"  What  God  and  nature  have  done, 
man    may    not    efface    with    impunity,  j 
I   therefore  hold  that  there  can  be  as  I 
little  justification  for  a  British   India, 
as    there    would    be    for     an     Indian- 1 
England   or  a   French-Germany.      The 
thing   is   monstrous  and   nature   is   al- ' 
ways  working   to   eliminate   monstros- 1 
ities.      We    but    consciously    help    her  ' 
.with  .slow  but  sure  process.  : 

Emulating  American  Pioneers.  i 

"  And  in  this,  we  do  what  the  mean-  \ 
est  Englishman  would  consider   it  his  ; 
duty   to   do   in    similar   circumstances.  ! 
May  we  seek  to  do  what  your  bravest 
and   best  did  for  America,   what  Maz- ' 
zini  did  for  Italy,   what  parties  of  all 
countries  and  climes  did  for  their  re- 
spective lands,  when  their  people  were 
under  thraldom,  native  or  foreign. 

"  Nay,    under    Gandhi's    banner    we  j 
tjeek     to     improve     upon     the     law    of  I 
Moses — '  an    eye     for    an    eye    and    a  j 
tooth    for   a    tootli ' — and    seek    to    fol- 1 
low   the   law   of   Buddha  and   of  Jesus  : 
Christ.     We  try  to  return  good  for  evil  j 
and    believe    that    hatred    cannot    be  j 
cured  by  hatred,  but  by  love,  even  in  j 
international     affairs.       Pure    as     our 
cause    is,    our    weapons    of    truth    and 
non-violence  are  as  pure  ajid  unexcep- 
tional. I 


or 
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*'  If  then  the  English  have  written 
the  names  of  Cromwell,  .Hampden, 
and  Milton  in  letters  of  gold  in  their 
history,  they  are  out  of  court  when 
they  decry  our  passion  for  liberty 
simply  because  of  the  inconvenience 
it  causes  them.  They  know  or  ought 
to  know  that  steel  bars  and  stone 
walls  hinder  our  way  to  our  destined 
goal  as  much  or  rather  as  little  as 
those  age-worn  symbols  of  tyrrany 
did  in  tames  past.  These  but  feed 
the  flames  burning  within  us. 

"  In  the  justice  then  of  our  cause 
and  our  strength,  as  in  the  unnatui'al 
position  the  English  occupy  in  other 
people's  lands  lies  their  inherent 
weakness. 

"EngHsh    Have    My    Sympathy." 

"  Today  I  am  happy  that  I  am 
called  upon,  as  many  before  me  have 
been,  to  prove  my  faith  with  my  suf- 
ferings. My-  only  regret  is  that  I  will 
be  confined  to  the  comparative  secur- 
ity of  jail  walls  when  my  other  com- 
panions may  be  exposed  to  lathi 
blows  and  gunshots.  Happy,  how- 
ever, as  I  am,  I  am  conscious  that 
your  position  as  a  liberty  loving  Eng- 
lishman at  home  is  difficult  and  un- 
comfortable. You  have  therefore  my 
gympathy." 

Not  so  oratorial  as  Patrick  Henry's 
impassioned  address,  perhaps,  but 
the  pedagogic  utterances  of  this  col- 
lege professor,  as  he  went  to  the 
rigorous  labor  of  a  prison  workshop 
for  a  year,  has  left  an  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  the  declama- 
tion in  the  court  at  Cawnpore. 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  STAR8.  By  Willem 
J.  LUYTEN.  8i  X  52,  :|vii.-|-300  pp.  Stanley  Paul. 
7s.  6d.  n. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Luyten,  vv1k>  is  Assistant  Profeseor  of 
Astronomy  at  Harvard,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  charge  of  the  South  African  branch  of  that 
nniversity's  astronomical  department,  is  well  quali- 
iied  to  produce  a  well-arranged  and  readable  hand- 
lK>ok  of  asti-onomy.  The  final  chapters  and  their 
<,'xcellent  i^hotographic  illustrations,  dealing  with 
the  Milky  Way  System,  Island  Universes,  and 
<ivolution  from  Chaos  to  Cosmos  will  be  found  par- 
ticularly interesting.  On  page  278  there  is  a, table 
giving  tlie  .si'^es  of  the  entire  range  of  objects  in  the 
cosmos  from  the  proton  to  the  diameter  of  Ein- 
stein's universe  expressed  as  decimal  fractions  or 
multiples  of  a  wintimetie.  Tlie  proton  lies  to  the 
right  of  the  decimal  ix^int,  with  fourteen  interven- 
ing ciphers.  The  ele.-tpon  is  two  ciphers  nearer, 
the  limit  of  microscopic  vision  is  separated  by  four 
ciphers  from  the  decimal  jjoint,  and  a  blood  cor- 
puscle by  t^^o.  Passing  to  the  left  of  the  point, 
we  find  the  diameter  of  Oic  sun  expressed  as  139, 
witli  nine  ciphers  )>etween  these  numbers  and  tlie 
decimal  x>oint;  the  distiAvce  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  is  14,9  45  and  an  equal  number  of  ciphers. 
Sirius  is  nineteen  cipJiers  to  the  left  of  the  point,  and 
for  the  most  distant  naked  eye  star  wc  must  add 
two  more  ciphers.  The  diameter  of  the  Milky  Way 
System  requires  twenty- three  ciphers  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  nearest  spiral  nebula  nearly  twenty- 
five.  On  this  scale  the  diameter  of  the  Einstein 
Universe  is  twenty-nine  ciphers  to  the  left  of 
the  point,  the  entire  range  of  size  between 
the  proton  and  the  Einstein  Universe  requiring 
forty-three  cipHfors.  These  are  the  cold  figures, 
but    jiow    far    does    even    the    gicatest    mathe- 
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a  l^st  of  the  "sixty  great  novels  of  all 
ne,"   prepared   by   Professor   William 


(1844). 
and   "Wuth- 


(1848)     and 
(isso)    and 


Special  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.,  July  16. 
In 

time,'^  prepared  by 
ff^E.  Lamont,  of  the  English  depart- 
ment of  Rutgers  University,  are  authors 
form  eight  countries,  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Seventeen 
novels  written  since  1900,  six  of  them 
in  the  last  decade,  made  the  list.  The 
latest  publication  is  Arnold  Zweig's 
"Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa,"  published 
in    1928. 

Professor  Lamont's  selections,  chrono- 
logically, with  publication  dates,  fol- 
low: 

^^ielding,   "Tom  Jones"    (1749). 

Goethe.  "Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship"   (1796). 

Austen,   "Pride  and  Prejudice"    (Isis). 

Scott,      "Guy     mannering"      (1815)      and 
"Heart  of  Midlothian"    (1818). 
<^Cooper,   "Last  of  the  Mohicans"    (1826). 

Manzoni.   "The  Betrothed"    (1826). 

Huso.  "Notre  Dame"  (1830)  and  ^'Les 
Mi.serables"    (1862). 

Balzac.  "Pere  Goriot"  (1834)  and  "Cous- 
ine  Bette"    (1846). 

Beyle    (under    the    pseudonym    Stendahl), 
"Rouge  et  Noir"    (18.^0). 
•nDumas,    "Three    Musketeers' 

Bronte.  •"Jane   Eyre"    (1847) 
ering  Heights"    (1847). 

Thackeray,     "Vanity     Pair" 
"Henry  Esmond"   (is,i2). 

Dickens.  •^'David   Copperfield 
"Great  Expectations"   (1861). 
■••Hawthorne.   "Scarlet  Letter"    (1850). 

Melville,  "Moby  Dick"    (18.'»1). 

Freytag,    "Debit    and    Credit"    (IS.o.i). 

Flaubert.    "Madame    Bovary"    (1856)    and 
"Salammbo"    (1864). 
^liot,  "Adam  Bede"  (1859). 
^Reade,    "The    Cloister    and    the    Hearth" 
(1861). 

Turgenev,  "Fathers  and  Sons"  (1861) 
and  "Virgin  Soil"   (1876). 

Dostoievsky,  "Crime  and  Punishment" 
(1866)    and  ••Brothers   Karamazov"    (1880 ». 

Tolstoy,  «"War  and  Peace"  (1869)  and 
♦"Anna  Karenina"   (1876). 

James,   "The  American"    (1877). 

Hardy,  "^Return  of  the  Native"  (1^878) 
and   "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles"    (1891), 

Meredith,   "The  Egoist"    (1879). 

Zola,  "Nana"   (1880). 

France,    "The    Crime    of    Sylvestre    Bon- 
nard"   (1881). 
^i^-wain.    "Huckleberry    Finn"    (1884). 

Howells,  "Rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  (1884). 
••Sudermann.   "Dame   Care"    (1888). 

Verga,      "House     of     the     Medlar     Tree" 

(1901). 

Lagerloff.   "Gosta  Berling's  Saga"    (1894). 

Mann.    "Buddenbrooks"    (1901). 
■ipRolland.  ".lean  Christophe."  Vol.  1  (1904). 
#»Conrad,    "Nostromo"    (1904). 

Wharton,   "House   of  Mirth"    (190.-). 

Bennett,   "Old  Wives'  Tale"    (1908). 
NDreiser,   "Jennie  Gerhardt"    (1911). 

Proust.    "Swann's  Way"    (1913). 

Lawrence.   "Sons  and  Lovers"    (1913). 

Maugham.    "Of   Human  Bondage"    (1915). 

Nexo.   "Pelle  the  Conqueror"    (1916). 
•iCabell.    "Jurgen"     (1919). 
<*Wassermann.    "World's   Illusion"    (1920). 
'Tlamsun,   "Growth  of  the  Soil"  -(1920). 

Undset,    "The   Bridal   Wreath"    (1920). 

Galswortftv.   "The  Forsyte  Saga"    (1922). 

Glasgow.   "Barren  Ground"    (1925). 
•i>«Ziweig,  "Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa"  (192S). 

This  list  will  be  furnished  to  the 
leading  libraries  of  the  country. 
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PROTESTANTISM  AND 
CAPITALISM 


The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of 
Capitalism.  By  Max  Weber.  Translated 
bv  Talcott  Parsons.  (Allen  and  Unwin. 
10s.  6d.  net.) 
During  the  last  thirty  years  a  discussion, 
which  has  become  controversial,  has  been 
pioceeding  and  gathering  way  in  Ger- 
many on  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Capitalism.  It  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  other  Continental  countries  and 
recently  in  America  also.  The  present  trans- 
lation of  Max  Weber's  work,  is  by  an 
American  scholar,  Mr.  Talcott  Parsons.  The 
essays  it  contains  were  originally  published  in 
1904-5,  but  were  reprinted,  with  additional 
matter,  in  1920,  the  year  in  which  Weber 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  56. 
In  the  edition  of  1920  he  took  account  of 
the  more  important  criticisms  that  had  been 
made  and  referred  to  them  in  his  Notes, 
which  occupy  100  closely  printed  pages.  The 
book  is  therefore  not  so  much  out  of  date  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  work  published  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  translator,  besides  adding 
some  explanatory  notes,  has  also  included  a 
general  introduction  written  by  Weber  in 
1920  for  his  projected  studies  on  the  Sociology 
of  Religion.  Mr.  Parsons  apologizes  for  the 
length  of  the  Notes,  which  are  printed 
separately  after  the  text,  but  strongly 
and  rightly  recommends  them  to  the  reader's 
attention. 

The  numerous  and  diverse  views  of  German 
writers  on  the  precise  nature  of  Capitalism 
which  have  appeared  since  1905  have  im- 
pressed on  Weber  the  necessitj^  of  defining 
the  term;  for  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss  a 
thing  known  by  a  term  capable  of  various 
interpretations  without  making  clear  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used.  Accordingly  Weber  states 
at  some  length  in  the  Introduction  what  he 
understands  by  the  term  "  capitalism  "  and 
"  capitalistic."  He  rejects  the  desire  for  gain  I 
or  money,  even  though  it  be  unlimited ;  this 
"  has  in  itself  nothing  to  do  with  capitalism  " ;  j 
it  is  a  common  quality  of  all  mankind.  More 
than  that,  capitalistic  enterprises  and 
capitalism  based  on  rational  calculation  have 
existed  in  all  civilized  communities.  What  is  I 
peculiar  to  the.  West  and  our  own  time  is  the  I 
capitalistic  organization  of  free  labouj-.  As  • 
Mr.'Tawney  puts  it  in  his  illuminating  fore- 
word, capitalism  is  as  old  as  history,  even  in 
the  sense  of  great  undertakings  which  yield  an 
income  to  their  owners ;  but  "  as  an  economic 
system,  resting  on  the  organization  of  legalj^' 
free  wage-earners,  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniar^' 
profit,  by  the  owner  of  capital  or  hik  nfyenTs!". 


it^T5-5  modern  phenomenom  mid  it  is  this 
plTeiTnmFTron — ttiat  VVebeT^is  concerned  to 
investigate. 

He  finds  an  explanation  in  the  religious 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
supplied    the    ethical    basis    necessary    for    a 


system  entirely  opposed  to  the  medieval  ideas 
previously  predominant.     He  argues  the  case 
very  thoroughly,    and   begins   with,  the  fact, 
statistically  estabUshed  in  countries  of  mixed 
religious    composition,    that   business   leaders 
and  owners  of  capital,  the  skilled  workmen 
and  the  technical   staff,  are  overwhelmingly 
Protestant.    From  this  he  goes  on  to  examine 
the    "spirit    of   capitalism,"    which    he    finds 
exprfi.ssed    in    an    PYprnplqi^y,  mnpner   in    .soroj 
sentences    quotod   from    Beniamin_Franklin. 
who  laid  it  aown  as  a  duty  that  aniah  should 
strive   to   increafte_hig_capital   as  an'~eria~ln 
itself^  This    is   totally    diHerent   from  mere 
bilsiness    astuteness    and    from    the    love    of 
riches.    The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  implies  an  ethical  element.    It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  pleasure,  to  wliich  it 
is,    indeed,    opposed  ;     he    calls   it    "  worldly 
asceticism."        How      did      this      conception 
arise    and    become    general    in    the    Western 
World?      It   had  to  fight  against  the  ideas, 
current    ahke    m    ancient    and    in    medieval 
times,  in  which  the  constant  pursuit  of  wealth 
for  its  own  sake  would  have  been  regarded  as 
utterly  unworthy.   It  had  to  fight  also  against 
the  force  of  tradition  in  practical  life. 

Here    was    something   new,    which   Weber 
connects  with  the  new  religious  movements 
ot  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  with 
the  teaching  of  Calvin.    He  examines  in  turn 
lour    forms    of    Protestantism— namely     Cal- 
vinism, Pietism,  Methodism,  and  the  Baptist 
movement.     They  were  all  characterized  by 
their   asceticism  and  by    the   conception   of 
religious  grace  wliich  haarked  off  its  possessor 
from    the    degradations    of    the    fiesh.      He  I 
emphasizes  the  expression  "a  calUng"  (Beruf)   I 
winch  suggests  a  task  set  by  God.     It  meant  I 
a  rational   planning  of  the    whole  of  a   be- 
liever s    hfe  in   accordance   with   the   will   of 
God      Puritanism   took   the   idea    of  ascetic 
conduct  out  of  Its  monastic  environment  and 
placed  It  in  the  world.     The  first  and  most 
important  principle   that  followed  was  that 
waste  of  time  was  a  deadly  sin.     Everyone 
must    work    hard    in    his    calling,    for    hard  i/ 
labour,   whether    bodily  or  mental,   was   the 
great   safeguard  against  all   the   sins  of  un- 
cleanness.     But  more  than  that.     The  elect 
must  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  L-^ 
^gitimate   profit    shown   him    by   God       As 
Baxter,  who  is  chosen  by  Weber'  as  a  central 
representative  of  Protestantism,  put   it     "if 
you  refuse  this  and  choose  a  less  gainful  way 
you  cross  one  of  the  ends  of  your  calling,  and  t^ 
you  refuse  to  be  Qo^:s_stev^Tdand  to  Iccept 
his  gifts   and  useth^ET^iTIim   when  He 
requireth   it."     It    is  easy    to  see  how   this 
attitude    would    work    out    in    encouragina 
capitalistic  undertakings,  °    ° 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Weber  writes 
most  persuasively  and  that  there  is  real 
substance      m      his      argument;      but      Mr 

Tawney,    who      has      alreacb: criticized     it 

UL-ilia-b^e*^    n,i    "  RTiUjipEHlInd    the    Rise 


o^Capitahsm^  is  probabl^right  in  taking 
a  larger  view.  Weber,  though  no  propa'- 
gandist,  did  tend  to  make  too  much  of 
Puritanism  in  the  history  of  economic  de- 
velopment  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
glad  to  have  his  essay  in  English. 


IMYSTICAL  RELIGION 

Professor    Rufus    M.     Jones,    who    has    en- 
joyed for  a  number  of  years  a  reputation  as 
one  of  tlie  leading  exponents  and  interpreters 
of  mysticism,  is  an  American,  a  Quaker  and 
a   seeker  for  new  rays  in  the  mystic  hght. 
This  is  preUminary  to  saying  that,  while  the 
title  of  his  book  Some  Exponents  of  Mystical 
Religion     (The    Epworth    Press,     6s.    net) 
might   lead   one   to  expect   a   stud}^   of   the 
familiar    succession    of    philosophers,    saints 
and    mystics,    his    seven    chapters    contain 
only   two   members   of   the   orthodox   tradi- 
tion,   Plotinus   and    Eckliart,    one   of    whom 
was    not    a    Christian    while    of    the    other 
it  is  recorded  that  soon  after  his  death    a 
Papal  Bull  condemned  seventeen  propositions 
drawn  from  his  writings  as  "  heretical  "    and 
eleven  others  as  '*  ill  sounding,  rash  and  sus- 
pect."    This  was    not    because    he    rebelled 
against    but    because    he    insisted  on  going 
beyond  the  teaching  of  the  Church.   "Eckliart 
is,  I  think,  the  profoundest  interpreter  of  the 
experience  in  the  long  file  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  Alexandrian  '  father  '  of  the  move- 
ment.''    Plotinus  and  Eckhart,  in  spite  of  the 
thousand  years  distance  between  them,  are 
thus  associated  as  two  great  peaks  in  that 
mountain  range  of  speculation  which  has  been 
called  the   Via  Negativa.      Plotinus  had  his 
predecessors  and  Eckhart  liis  successors,  but 
they  deserve  to  rank  as  the  father  and  full- 
grown  son  of  a  unique  type  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience.    A  reader  coming  to  the  subject  for 
the  fiist  time  could  hardly  wish  for  a  more 
comprehensive  and  y^et  brief  and  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  these  thi^ikers  than  the  author  gives 
in  his  third  and  fourth  chapters.     But  having 
shown  their  attractiveness  and    profundity, 
the  exponent  turns  critic;  in  spite  of  his  ad- 
miration for  the  measure  of  truth  and  the 
reahty  of  the  experience  which  thej^  attained, 
the  author  is  left  unsatisfied    by'^a  method 
wliich    requires    that    "  the    mind    must    be 
raised    to    an    unknowing  knowing "    by    an 
apprehension  of  the  Diety  from  wliich  every 
attribute   is   stripped,   leaving  us   only   "  the 
nameless   Notliing."    He   will   not    exchange 
"  our     rich     colourful     world     for     a     pure 
abstraction " ;    he    must    find    GFod    in    the 
reahty    of    the    moral    struggle    and    in    the 
achievements  of  history,  art,   literature  and 
religion. 

With  this  aspiration  the  modern  mind 
agrees.  And  yet,  the  remaining  chapters, 
which  deal  with  the  influence  of  the  mystics 
on  Luther,  and  the  mystical  element  in  the 
poetry  of  Browning,  Whitman,  and  in 
American  life  and  tliought,  are  somehow  dis- 
appointing. Perhaps .  Wordsworth  and  the 
earUer  metaphysical  poets  would  have  afforded 
more  substantial  material,  if  one  must  find 
this  larger  and  richer  mysticism  in  the  poets ; 
more  probably  a  scientist  or  a  philosopher 
coulci^liave  been  found  to  exemplify  the 
modern    view   or    to   supplement    the    older. 
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Nevertheless,  Browning  and  Whitman  do,  m 
their  poetry,  record  moments  of  that  peculiar 
quality  of  consciousness  which  can  onlj-  be 
described  as  mystical,  even  if  its  level  seems 
inferior  to  the  great  masters  of  the  mvstic 
way ;  and  Dr.  Jones's  treatment  of  this  aspect 
of  their  work  has  its  value  for  the  student  of 
hterature  as   well  as  of  religion. 
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The  chief  interest  in  this  book,  indeed,  lies 
not   so   much   in   the   adventures   described, 
many  of  which  are  sordid  and  disgusting,  as  in 
the  honesty  of  the  self -revelation.     We  leave 
the  book  with  a  curiously  vi\'id  impression  of 
a  young  Irishman  of  great  phj^sical  strength 
whose  feckless,  dreaming  mind  was  entirely 
out  of  control.     Here  and  there,  in  the  elb- 
M   quent  language  which  he  can  command,  he 
'    sets  down  his  reflections  on  such  things  as 
the  deadening  effect  on  individual  thought  of 
civihzation,    the    degrading    state    of    earth- 
serfdom,    the    thought-quickening    effect    of 
factory  labour,  the  joy  of  labouring  in  the  sun 
u-ith    a    crowd    of    men,    the    philosophy    of 
socialism,  the  necessity  of  understanding  the 
^    machine  age  and  the  future  of  America;  yet, 
\  just  as  when  Mr.  O'Flaherty  accepted  a  job 
^lie  odds  were  on  his  dropping  it  in  immediate 
uisgust,  so  the  permanence  of  his  views  on 
any  general  subject  is  equally  hazardous.  One 
of  liis  frankest  confessions  is  that  he  is  really 
too  lazy  to  work  and  that  weaving  stories,  as 
he  wo\'e  them  Scheherezade-like  for  a  shin's 
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Tliis  passage  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Roome  will  illuminate  any  one  of  the 
many  aspects  of  Africa  in  a  few  apt  words  in 
order  to  put  some  feature  of  his  journey  in 
its  true  perspective.  After  telling  us  about 
the  long-legged  swamp  men,  the  Dinka,  he 
sums  up  their  view  of  life  as  one  long  "  laze  " 
in  their  greeting,  Chimeng  ? — "Have  you 
slept?  "  But  his  narrative  does  not  lend  itself 
to  continuous  reading,  for — as  he  states — it  is 
i^oef>d  on  '*  notes  made  by  the  way  of  such 
'   -"--^vT'otions    as    seemed    of 
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The  Story  of  Money.    By  Norman  Axgell. 

(Cassells.  21s.  net.) 
In  one  way  this  is  a  disappointing  book.  Mr. 
Angell  .shows  us  that  money  often  works 
badlv,  and  that  our  attempts  to  make  it  work 
better  have  often  made  it  worse.  He  devotes 
his  last  chapter  to  the  views  of  modern 
economists  about  it.  But  he  does  not  tell  us 
which  ho  thinks  least  mistaken.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  reasonably  expect  it.  The  science  of 
money  is  still  as  uncertain  of  its  footing  as 
chemistry  was  about  1800.  Experts  differ  on 
essentials.  Few  posit i^-e  generalizations  com- 
mand general  agreement.  Still,  there  are 
negative  ones.  Just  as  the  chemist  of  1800 
could  assure  you  that,  whatever  the  prune 
elements  were,  they  were  not  earth,  air,  fire 
and  water,  so  the^  economist  of  to-day  can 
assure  you  that,  whatever  theories  are  right, 
those  which  seem  obvious  to  the  public's 
common  sense  are  mostly  wrong.  Mr.  Angell 
writes  this  book  to  expose  some  of  them, 
chiefly  by  historic  illustration.. 

In  at  least  one  case  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
saying  "  I  told  you  so."  For,  many  years  be- 
fore the  War,  he  showed  that  no  ade- 
quate indemnity  can  ever  be  extracted  from 
the  loser  in  a  modern  war,  because  the  public 
m  the  winning  country,  even  those  who  shout 
loudest  for  an  indemnity,  will  shriek  with  dis- 
may as  soon  as  they  realize  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  ix)vmds'  worth  of  gratuitous  im- 
ptjrts  are  to  be  dumped  on  them.  Not  that 
Mr.  Angell  has  much  hope  of  inducing  tliis 
type  of  mind  to  think  clearly.  He  remarks 
sadly  that  "  we  seem  to  learn  nothing  from 
experience,"  and  quotes  Sir  J.  Stamp's  remark 
that  references  to  index-numbers  and  price- 
levels  are  regarded  by  most  business  men  as 
highbrow  and  unpractical. 

Money  is  a  substitute  for  organization.  It 
was  little  needed  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Egypt,  which  did  without  coins,  or  in 
th*e  stable  communities  of  ancient  China 
or  Peru,  or  in  the  monasteries  or  manors 
of  medieval  Britain.  The  work  was  done 
as  in  a  familv,  and  the  produce  divided 
as  in  a  family'  It.  may  be  again  unneeded  if 
ever  the  perfectly  organized  Socialist  State, 
on  the  model  of  the  bee-hive,  comes  into  being 
(which  Mr.  Angell  hopes  it  never  will).  But 
for  the  present  we  need  it  for  four  pvirposes — 
a  medium  of  exchange,  a  measure,  a  standard 
of  value  and  a  store.  The  public  trustfully 
accepts  it  in  all  four  capacities,  and  when  it 
fails  throws  the  blame  on  something  else.  In 
the  early  part  of  1923  most  Germans  did  not 
reahze  the  mark  was  falling;  they  thought 
prices  were  rising.  And  Mr.  Angell  tells  a  story 
of  an  ^\merican  dentist  who,  m  a  time  ot 
rapidly  rising  prices,  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  gold  lie  used  in  fillings  had  not  changed 
in  price.  About  that  time  we  used  to  see 
daily  in  the  papers  that  '*  the  £  is  now  worth 


\Ss.  6d."  And  yet  18s.  6d.  was  not  worth 
£1.  The  use  of  the  absurd  phiase  showed  the 
popular  faith  in  the  fixed  value  of  money; 
even  if  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  £, 
18s.  6d.  (that  is,  0.925  of  a  £)  must  still  have 
its  old  value. 

The  fixed  value  of  gold  is  one  of  the  fallacies 
Mr.  Angell  undertakes  to  expose.  He  says  that 
between  1914  and  1919  it  lost  a  third  of  its 
value  because  so  many  countries  ceased  to 
use  it  in  daily  life.  It  may  fluctuate  much 
more  than  that  in  the  future.  Mi*.  Angell 
quotes  D.  H.  Robertson's  remark  that  gold 
"  was  originally  chosen  as  money  because  it 
tickled  the  fancy  of  the  savage,"  who  knew 
no  other  metal.  Now  that  we  know  fifty  other 
metals,  it  keeps  its  value  mainly  by  the  inertia 
of  world-wide  custom.  A  wants  it  because  he 
believes  B  and  C  do,  B  wants  it  because  he 
believes  A  and  C  do,  and  so  on.  If  any  large 
number  of  people  ceased  to  be  influenced  by 
the  tradition  it  would  collapse  all  round,  and 
gold  would  cease  to  be  the  "  supreme  sale- 
able "  just  as  cowries  and  wampum  have 
ceased  to  be  so  in  their  domains.  Another 
possibility,  which  Mr.  Angell  omits,  is  cheap 
artificial  gold.  He  devotes  three  pages  to  the 
alchemists  who  failed  to  make  it,  but  does 
not  mention  tha-t  in  1924  Miethe  tinned  a 
minute  fraction  of  a  milligram  of  mercury 
into  gold  by  bombardment  with  alpha 
particles.  The  process  is  far  too  costly  to 
compete  with  goldmining;  but  as  it  involves 
only  the  knocking  of  one  electron  off  the  outer 
ring  of  the  mercury  atom,  it  may  be  the  dawn 
of  an  era  of  very  cheap  and  abundant  gold, 
with  severe  disillusionment  for  those  who 
believe  that  gold  is  wealth. 

But  the  really  difficult  part  of  the  money 
problem  begins  with  paper  and  credit.  The 
mutual  confidence  of  A,  B,  and  C,  just  men- 
tioned, is  not  nearly  so  strong  or  so  wide- 
spread in  paper  as  in  gold,  but  it  enables  us 
to  use  a  colossal  amount  of  paper  and  credit 
with  a  microscopic  amount  of  gold  as  nominal 
foundation.  And  if  we  ask  whether  this  credit 
really  means  gold^  or  existing  houses  and 
shins  and  fields,  or  possible  future  ones,  and 
whether  its  amount  can  or  should  be  con- 
trolled by  law,  and  what  are  the  remoter 
effects  of  a  change  in  the  discount  rate, 
economists  give  different  answers.  The  amus- 
ing account  wliich  Mr.  Angell  gives  of  the  Fei 
money  of  Uap  in  the  Carolines  (p.  87)  reads 
hke  a  parody  of  our  credit  system.  For  the 
owner  of  a  Fei  (a  huge  wheel-shaped  stone) 
remains  wealthy  by  virtue  of  his  ownersliip 
even  when  the  Fei  has  been  wrecked  in  the 
deep  sea.  On  the  history  of  paper  money,  and 
the  inability  of  nearly  all  who  issue  it  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  excess,  Mr.  Angell  has  much 
to  tell,  from  Kublai  Khan's  250  million  taels 
of  paper,  1260-94,  to  the  Guernsey  market- 
house  notes  and  the  debacle  of  the  mark  in 
1923.  He  classifies  the  Free  Silver  Agitation 
in  the  U.S.A.  as  a-  "  soft  money  "  attempt. 
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But  the  faHacies  on  which  Mr.  Angell  is 
most  eloquent  are,  first,  the  behef  that  if 
one  party  to  an  exchange  gains  the  other 
must  lose,  and,  secondly.  Mercantilism,  the 
behef  that  the  only  real  wealtli  is  money.  It 
is  an  ancient  delusion;  Cato    said,    "always 

sell  and  never  buy."  Like  many  delusions, 
it  arises  irom  taking  effect  ioy  cause  ;  a 
conmiand  of  money  is  a  visible  effect  of 
wealth,  therefore  it  is  the  cause  of  it.  A  rich 
country  will  have  much  money,  just  as  a 
warm  room  will  have  a  high  thermometer,  but 
you  cannot  ^A'arm  the  room  by  warming  the 
thermometer,  and  the  desperate  efforts  to 
di-aw  gold  into  each  country  and  keej)  it 
there  have  never  made  the  country  richer. 
Mr.  Angell  gives  Spain  as  an  example.  The 
centtiries  when  gold  and  silver  from  Anierica 
were  pouring  into  Spain  were  the  centuries  of 
Spain's  decline  and  gi'owing  poverty.  Sir  A. 
Alison's  theory  that  the  fall  of  Rome  was  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  her  gold  and  silver  mines 
is  mostly  an  example  of  this  fallacy.  Yet  it 
has  an  element  of  truth,  for  a  gi*eat  decrease 
in  the  supplj^  of  money  ruins  debtors,  just  as 
a  great  increase  ruins  creditors,  and  it  was  a 
population  mainly  of  despairing  debtors  that 
welcomed  ^'isigoth  and  Vandal. 


EURHYTHMICS 

As  long  ago  as  1912  Sir  Michael  Sadler 
wrote  of  M.  Dalcroze  and  his  svstem  of 
-  Eurhythmies  that  "  he  has  rediscovered  one  of 
Ithe  secrets  of  Greek  education."  At  English 
juniversities  undergraduates  classify  them- 
selves into  the  mutually  exclusive  categories 


of  "  aesthetes  "  and  "  heaities."  The  Greek 
ideal  of  education  reconcilt-d  the  effects  of 
training  in  art  and  in  athletics.  Sir  Michael 
Sadler's  testimony  supports  M.  Dalcroze's 
claim  tliat  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
brain  and  body  effected  by  means  of  rhythmic 
gymnastic  not  only  develops  the  artistic 
faculties  and  bodih'  efficiency,  but  improves 
the  whole  tone  of  tlie  personality-  intellec- 
tuallj',  morally  and  socially.  The  funda- 
mental truth  of  this  belief  has  certainly  been 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
teaching  of  Eurhythmies  both  in  this  covintry 
and  at  M.  Dalcroze's  headquarters  at  Geneva. 
But  it  has  also  been  shown  even  more  con- 
^incingly  by  such  a[)parently  uncotmected 
phenomena  as  the  spread  of  folk-dancing  and 
the  changed  position  of  music  in  the  national 
schools,  the  jniblic  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities. 

M.   Dalcroze  very  fortunately  has    a    per- 
sna.«<ive  tongrue  and  an  able  pen :  and  he  has. 


therefore       been      able      to      expound       the 
theoretical    foundations    of    las    practice    for 
imnselt      The    present    volume    of    collected 
essays  and  reprints  of  addresses   (Eurhyth- 
Mics     Art    AND    Education.     Chatto    and 
Wmdus.       8s.     6d.     net.)     is    a    companion 
volume     to     the     pamphlet     of     1912,     and 
to      Rhythm,    Music    and    Education/     pub- 
lished in  1921.     Many  of  the  papers  are  qmte 
slight  but  even  so  they  generallv  contain  some 
stimulating  thought  or  criticisn;  of  established 
mstitutions.     The  deficiencies  of  the  classical 
and  ot  the  Russian  ballet,  the  misdeeds  and 
rmstakes    of    music    critics,    and    the    wrong 
attitude  of  the  public  to  the  "  Ivric  theatre" 
ai-e  incisively  exposed.     In    the' case    of   the 
l>Tic  theatre  *  it  is  not  stated  what  countrv 
he  is  speaking  of,  and  his  criticisms  would 
seem  to  apply  only  to  France,  but  his  theme  i^ 
that  criticism  by  concert  audiences  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  operatic  stage. 

Ihe  main  value  of  the  book,  however,  is  in 
the  restatement  of  the  fundamental  doctrine 
ot  Eurhythmies  which  is  that  there  are  two 
physical  agents  in  the  appreciation  of  music  • 
the  ear  for  sound,  and  for  rhvthm  not  onlv 
the  ear  but  the  whole  nervous  svstem.    Froiii 
this  it  follows  that  bodilv  movement  is  enor- 
mously important  m    training    the    child    to 
become  musical.    M.  Dalcroze  insists  that  it  is 
more  important  to  make  a  child  musical  than 
to  make  hmr  play  an  instrument,   but  that 
since  the  teacher's  aim  is  to  do  both  things  he 
should   begin  Mith  the  body  and  makt"  tlie 
cJiiid    musical    before    imposing    the    severe 
mental  work  involved  in  learning  music— in 
short,  drill  and  singing  come  before  plavinc; 
the  piano  or  viohn.     To  those  who  question 
tiie  necessity  of  M.  Dalcroze's  extreme  insist- 
once  on  physical    movement    he    makes    the 
philosopliical  rejoinder  that   both  music  and 
gymnastic  are  in  essence  movement— music 
IS  pure  movement  in  time,  g^annastic  is  move- 
ment in  space— and  that  the  two  are  demon- 
strably related. 


. .  — .....igLon  l5ook  Store. 
MEDICAL 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HINDU  MEDICAL  TREAT- 
MENT. By  Dorothea  Chaplin.  Tvio  Psycho- 
therapic  Tales.  7^X5,  71  pp.  Luza<'.  3s.  6d. 
Miss  Chaplin's  principal  source  of  information  about 
Hindu  medicine  was  the  late  Dr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  who 
practised  in  England  for  some  years,  and  was  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  system.  He  cured  her 
of  a  serious  disease.  The  Hindu  system,  she  says, 
is  "  neither  crude  nor  quackish."  It  has  not  been 
ignored  by  European  medical  men,  and  it 
lias  its  colleges  and  classes  in  India,  though  it 
seems  going  rather  far  to  say  that  it  is  "  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  scientific  of  all  treatments," 
and  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  European  medical 
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Men  and  Machines.    By  Stuart  Ch.\se.       (Cape. 

10s.  6d.  net.) 
The   Dance    op    the   Machines.       The   American 

Short     Story     and     the    Industrial    Age.       By 

Edward  J.  O'Brien.      (Cape.   7s.  6d.  net.) 
Science  and  the  New  Civilization.    By  Robert 

A.  MiLLiiCAN.      (Scribners.     7s.   6d.  net.) 
The  New   Interior   Decoration.     By  Dorothy 

Todd  and  Raymond   Mortimer.        (Batsford. 

21s.  net.) 


The  decline  of  craftsmanship  in  the  last 
centm-y  is  a  very  familiar  story,  and  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  machinery  has  come  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  When  the  Pre-Raphaelites 
wished  to  regenerate  craftsmanship  they  pro- 
posed a  return  to  the  life  and  habits  of  a  time 
when  there  were  no  machines.  The  situation 
was  perfectly  clear  and  the  issue  perfectly 
simple.  Burne-Jones  was  an  artist  and  Mr. 
B a  Philistine;  there  was  the  machine- 
made  and  there  was  the  hand-made  article, 
the  one  ugly  and  the  other  beautiful.  But  the 
argument  of  the  artists  concealed  a  fatal  flaw. 

It  was  a  part  of  their  complaint  against 
machine-made  objects  that  they  abounded  in 
superfluous  ornament  and  patterns  which 
could  be  mechanically  reiterated  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  use  and  purpose  of  the 
simplest  object  was  obscured  by  a  mass  of 
decoration.  Therefore  the  artists  decided  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  ornament  and  to  confine 
it  to  objects  intended  to  be  decorative.  The 
beauty  of  useful  objects  was  to  consist  of 
sound  craftsmanship,  whereas  the  stereotyped 
ornament  of  the  machine  often  concealed  an 
unsound  structure.  And  so  came  the  idea 
that  the  beauty  of  a  simple  or  useful  object 
consisted  in  its  fitness  for  its  purpose.  Things 
were  not  to  be  made  of  unsuitable  materials, 
and  they  were  not  to  pretend  to  be  what  they 
Y  were  not.  But  if  the  beauty  of  a  useful  objec 
lay  in  its  fitness  for  its  purpose  what  could  be 
more  obviously  fitted  for  its  purpose  than  the 
^machine  itself  ?  The  iron  bridge,  the  sky- 
\ecraper,  the  machine  a  hahiter — as  Le  Cor- 
busier,  an  apostle  of  this  movement,  puts  it — 
even  the  motor-car,  are  all  very  plainly  fitted 
for  their  purpose.  Here  is  the  utmost  strength 
or  speed  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
material.  Therefore  these  objects  are  beauti- 
ful.    Admittedly  the  argument   proceeds  at 


times  by  dubious  stages  and  is  not  strictly 
logical,  but  the  arguments  on  which  move- 
ments of  feeling  are  based  are  usually  of  this 
kind. 


The  idea  that  fitness  for  purpose  is  a  neces- 
sary or  even  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  beauty 
of  an  object  of  use  obviously  cannot  be  sup 
ported  by  logical  argument,  and  leads  to  a 
great  many  difficulties.     For  one  thing,  if  it 
is  granted  that  a  fine  and  expensive  motor-car 
is  beautiful,  will  the  removal  of  some  vital  bu 
invisible  part  of  its  machinery  in  destroyin, 
its  use  also  remove  its  beauty  ?  It  is  obviousl; 
not  necessary  that  an  object  should  be  fit  for 
its  purpose,  but  only  that  it  should  look  fit 
for  its  purpose;  and  this  at  once  introduces 
innumerable  complications.    But  it  does  seem 
to  be  true  that,  in  some  instances,  a  certain 
amount  of  beauty  may  be  found  in  a  product 
of  engineering  which  was  not  intended  to  bej 
particularly  beautiful,  and  that  this  beauty! 
may  have  some  causal  relation  to  the  solution  I 
of  a  problem  in  engineering    in    the    mostj 
economical  way. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  present  age  are,  of  course,  scientific  and 
mechanical,  and  "  it  is  therefore  natural,"  Mr. 
Raymond  Mortimer  tells  us  in  his  book  on 
interior  decoration,  "  that  the  only  vital  archi- 
tecture of  the  time  should  clearly  result  frofti 
a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  build- 
ing." He  attacks-  with  great  vigour  that 
dependence  on  the  past  which  results  in  the 
collection  and  imitation  of  antiques.  "  Is  it 
not  a  sign  of  poor  spirit  and  fatigued  imagina- 
tion to  keep  our  eyes  perpetually  upon  the 
past,  and  to  depend  upon  our  survivals  from 
the  past  for  all  that  makes  our  surroundings 
gracious  ?  "  But  the  artists  of  the  Renais,- 
sance  depended  to  an  even  greater  extent  tha 
we  do  on  the  past.  Burckhardt  recounts 
fascinating  story  which  illustrates  thi 
fact.  In  1485  the  report  arose  in  Romi 
that  the  corpse  of  a  young  Roman  lady  of  the 
classical  period  had  been  discovered  in  a  per 
feet  state  of  preservation.  The  body  had  been 
coated  with  an  antiseptic  essence  and  "  was 
as  fresh  and  flexible  as  that  of  a  girl  of  fifteen 
at  the  hour  after  death." 

A  pilgrimage  to  see  her  began,  for  she  was 
''  more  beautiful  than  can  be  said  or  written, 
and  were  it  said  or  written  it  would  not  be 
believed  by  those  who  had  not  seen  her."  It 
was  an  article  of  faith,  and  of  a  faith  so 
intense  as  to  produce  such  miracles  as  this, 
that  not  only  the  works  of  the  ancients  but 
even  the  ancients  themselves  were  far  more 
lovely  than  anything  that  the  moderns  could 
achieve.  .  And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  lacked  spirit.  It 
may  have  been  a  first  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  that  it  even  intensi- 


fied  that  passion  for  the  antiqile  whicK  was 
a  characteristic  of  all  European  civilization 
before  the  industrial  revolution,  but  it  would 
appear  that  machinery  is  about  to  conquer 
the  past.  If  in  the  past  the  artist  depended 
for  his  inspiration  on  antiques,  this  was  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  his  superiority.  But  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern  peoples 
the  circumstances  of  contemporary  life  are  to 
be  the  only  respectable  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  artist.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this 
should  be  so,  since  the  moderns  have  at  last 
discovered  that  they  can  do  some  things  much 
better  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that 
their  scientific  and  mechanical  attainments  are 
far  beyond  any  of  the  past.  "  Qui  nous 
delivrera  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,"  ex- 
claimed the  romantics,  and  the  answer  was, 
the  scientist. 

But  are  not  the  attainments  of  the  present, 
science  and  machinery,  just  as  irrational  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  artist  as  was  so 
often  the  antique  to  the  artists  who  came 
before  the  industrial  revolution?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  overcome  the  feeling  that  the 
source  of  an  artist's  inspiration  really  does 
matter,  because,  of  course,  in  some  few 
instances  it  has  mattered.  Art  must  touch 
upon  common  life  in  some  measure,  though 
exactly  how  and  why  it  should  do  so  are 
questions  hard  to  answer.  At  any  rate  in  the 
Renaissance  the  admiration  of  the  antique 
sometimes  resulted  in  too  abstract  and  intel- 
lectual an  art,  and  sometimes  art  was  properly 
attached  to  common  hfe.  In  general  the  latest 
works  of  the  Renaissance  were  too  abstract 
and  the  earlier  were  not,  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  some  wholly  internal  develop- 
ment, not  connected  with  admiration  of  the 
antique,  operated  to  detach  works  of  art  from 
the  ground  and  to  remove  them  into  a  toQ 
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come  possible.    Put  briefly,  his  theme  is  that 
the  source  of  error  lies  in  equating  sacrifice 
with  death.     It  is  to  the  working  out  of  this 
erroneous  view  in  relation  to  the  Eucharist 
that  most  readers  \\'ill  first  turn.     Dr.  Hicks 
finds  in   the  conception  of  the   Cross   as  an 
altar  the  ultimate  source  both  of  the  propi- 
tiatory doctrine  of  the  Mass,  which  brings  a 
materialistic  conception  of  the  Presence  in  its 
train,  and  the  extreme  reaction  which  denies 
both  Sacrifice  and  Presence  in  the  Eucharist. 
His  handling  of  this  problem  is  thought-pro- 
voking.    It  deserves  careful  study,  and  if  his 
lines  of  argument  are    accepted,  a    veritable 
revolution  in  popular  theology  will  certainly 
follow.     The  discussion  has  a  peculiar  appo- 
siteness    at    the    moment.       Discussions  are 
going  forward  between  Anglican  Bishops  and 
the  leaders  of  other  Christian  Churches,  with 
the  aim  of  discovering  how  far  doctrinal  agree- 
ment is  possible.     In  more  than  one  direction 
experience  shows  that  it  is  round  Eucharistic 
doctrine      that     the     fiercest     battles     still 
rage.       What    kind    of    Divine    Presence    is 
there     in     the     Eucharist  ?       What     is    its 
connexion    with    the    Cross  ?       How    far    is 
it        connected        with       a        doctrine        of 
sacrifice  ?     These  are  practical  problems.   Dr. 
Hicks  dares  to  say  that  if  the  true  conception 
of    sacrifice    is    perceived — if    its    history  is 
understood — "  we  can  bury  the  great  contro- 
versies   about    the  Eucharist.  .  .  .      Neither 
side  was  wholly  right,  in  so  far  as  it  denied 
a  part  of  the  truth.     Neither  side  was  wholly 
\vrong,    in   so    far  as  it  asserted  an  essential 
part  of  the  truth."      Dr.  Hicks  has  called  his 
book  "  The  Fullness  of  Sacrifice."      This  full- 
ness consists  in  the  recognition  that  there  are 
three  elements  in  sacrifice :   the  surrender  of 
life,  tlie  transformation  of  life,  and  finally  the 
sharing  of  the  divinized  life. 

These  principles,  it  will  be  seen,  reach  back 
behind  the  Euchai'ist  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Atonement.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  discussions  that  it  contains  is  the  attempt 
to  show  that  the  tendency  to  interpret  tiie 
teaching  of  Christ  in  terms  that  eliminate  any 
tliought  of  redemption  or  sacrifice  are  inade- 
quate. "  We  are  neai'cr,"  he  maintains,  "  than 
we  normally  suspect,  not  to  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  sacrifice  .  .  .  but  to  its  underlying 
principles,  both  in  the  theology  of  salvation 
and  in  the  moral  content  of  pnictical  hfe." 
Not  all  of  his  interpretations  of  the  parables 
will  command  general  assent.  But  he 
makes  out  a  case,  and  one  that  must  be  con- 
sidered.     He  makes  it  stronger  by  his  use 


See  Review,  p.  (>2o. 

ORIENTAL 

SAMKHYA  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.       By  J. 

Ghosh.  8|X5i  141  pp.  Calcutta:  The  Book 
Co.  London:  Kegan  Eaul.  7s.  6d.  n. 
The  Samkhya  Js  one  of  the  six  principal  schools  of 
Hindu  philosophy.  These  do  not  differ  widely 
among  themselves;  they  are  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  degrees  of  reality  they  attach  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  phenomenal  beings.  They  are  more 
purely  idealist  than  BucMhist  or  Christian  philoso- 
phies, which,  especially  jtne  lattei-fliave  always  kept 
touch  with  practical  human  existence,  whereas  the 
Hindu  is  unchecked  speculation,  very  often  bom- 
binans  m  vacuo.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
free  from  the  besetting  sin  of  Buddhist  philosophy, 
that  multiplication  of  entities  from  which  William 
of  Occam  has  guarded  European  thought.  It  is 
atheistic  (so  far  as  regards  the  primum  mobile), 
anthropocentric  and  pessimistic.  The  note  of  pes- 
simism is  very  strongly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Ghosh, 
and  indeed  is  given  as  one  of  the  grounds  for  athe- 
ism. "In  a  world  so  full  of  misery  the  God,  if  there  be 
one,  must  be  pain  personified.  .  .  .  Such  a  doctrine, 
however,  is  unacceptable."  Anthropocentricity  is 
common,  and  indeed  inevitable  in  all  human 
thought;  it  is  more  emphasized  in  Hinduism  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  modern  scientific  discoveries 
of  man's  briefness  in  time  and  minuteness  in  space. 
The  Samkhya  reaches  to  a  higher  pitch  of  idealism 
than   perhaps   any   other   system.  There    is    no 

karma,     no     re-biyth     or     reincarnation,     and     no 
nirvana,  for  thef  individual  soul  is  only  a  temporary 

•manifestation  of  the  universal  soul,  aptly  compared 
to  the  wave  in  the  ocean,  emerging  and  again 
absorbed.  The  cosmos  forms  and  is  dissolved  in 
perpetuity.     "  The  succession  of  evolution  and  dis- 

,  integration  has  never  had  a  beginning  and  will  never 
come  to  a  close."  This  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
Weston  scientific  thought. 

t)r.  Ghosh  shows  a  remarkable  power  of  exposi- 
tion; it  is  not  often  that  speculation  so  abstract  is 
set  forth  M'ith  sucli  lucidity  of  thought  and  such 
mastery  of  English  philosophical  language.  Further 
studies  such  as  Dr.  Ghosh  contemplates  in  his  pre- 
face will  be  welcomed  by  philosophers. 

PERIODICALS 


twentieth  century? 

CHRISTIAN  DHYANA,  or  Prayer  of  loving 
regard.  A  Study  of  "  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing.'' 
By  Verrier  Elwin.  With  an  introduction  by 
Gilbert  Sil\w.  6|X4|,  xii.  +  74  pp.  S.P.C.K. 
2s.  6d.  n. 
Mr.  Elwin,  of  the  Christa  Seva  Sangha,  the  idStds 
of  which  asiociation  are  described  in  a  book  on  the 
subject,  noticed  here  on  June  17,  explains  that  the 
purpose  of  this  book  is  twofold.  It  points  out  to 
non-Chnstian  readers  that  there  is  a  contemplative 
tradition  in  Christianity  "  which  meets  and  solves 
the  very  problems  of  the  inner  life  which  non- 
Christian  mysticism  has  attempted  to  meet  and 
solve."  Such  may  be  found  in  "  The  Cloud  of 
Unknowing,"  and  to  Christian  readers  this  book 
may  be  of  interest  "  as  setting  the  teachings  of  a 
great  Christian  contemplative  against  the  back- 
ground of  Indian  thought."  This  study  of  the 
English  fourteenth-century  mystic  is  based  on  Dom 
Justin  McCann's  edition  of  '*  The  Cloud  of  Unknow- 
mg,"  and  is  brought  into  relation  with  Indian 
thought. 
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believe  that  the  only  force  of  power  and  good  in  all 
the  cosmos  is  what  Gandhi  calls  "soul-force."  If  we 
believe  in  the  spirit,  we  must  live  in  the  spirit.  That 
is  all ! 

Along  with  Ahimsa,  Mr.  Andrews  presents  and 
interprets  the  other  ideas  central  in  Gandhi's  life — 
Swadeshi,  Khaddar,  and  the  rest.  This  ardent  friend 
of  the  Mahatma  has  no  difficulty  in  illuminating  these 
ideas  and  commending  them  to  our  acceptance.  These 
chapters  are  a  marvelous  example  of  sympathetic  ex- 
position. Not  that  the  disciple  accepts  all  of  the  mas- 
ter's ideas  as  his  own !  Not  at  all !  More  than  once 
Mr.  Andrews  has  opposed  Gandhi,  as  in  the  famous 
instance  of  the  burning  of  English  cotton-cloth.  But 
even  when  he  disagrees,  he  understands.  Mr.  Andrews 
is  himself  a  lovely  spirit.  He  is  akin  to  Gandhi  by 
virtue  not  of  imitation  but  of  the  purity  and  sanctity 
of  his  own  Christian  life.  So  he  is  the  most  perfect  of 
interpreters,  as  he  is  the  most  loyal  of  friends. 

A  second  distinctive  quality,  or  merit,  of  this  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  Mr.  Andrews  is 
concerned  with  Gandhi's  ideas,  he  does  not  neglect 
Gandhi's  career.  He  sees  the  importance  of  placing  the 
ideas  in  what  he  calls  "the  historical  setting."  This 
leads  to  a  series  of  chapters,  comprising  the  second 
part  of  the  volume,  which  present  in  vivid  form  the 
central  events  in  Gandhi's  dramatic  and  heroic  life. 
Here  is  the  story  of  the  Tolstoy  Farm  organized  in 
South  Africa  in  connection  with  the  great  Satyagraha 
campaign  in  that  region.  Here  is  the  record  of  the 
great  trial,  which  has  taken  its  place  in  history  along 
with  the  trials  of  Socrates,  Jesus,  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
Unforgettable  is  the  chapter  on  "the  fast  at  Delhi,"  for 
Mr.  Andrews  himself  sat  with  the  Mahatma  during 
those  twenty-one  days,  and  watched  every  step  of  his 
journey  down  into  the  shadows  in  voluntary  penance 
for  the  sins  of  his  people.  Full  of  illumination  and 
beauty  is  the  chapter  entitled,  "A  Morning  with 
Gandhi."  Here  is  the  very  man  himself,  in  frank  and 
fervent  converse  on  ideas  that  have  moved  the  world. 
All  this  portion  of  the  book  constitutes  a  marvelous 
picture  of  the  Mahatma.  Who  can  doubt  his  greatness 
after  reading  such  testimony  as  this? 

The  third  notable  feature  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  composed  of  Gandhi's  own 
words.  In  every  chapter  Mr.  Andrews  has  included 
lengthy  excerpts  from  the  Mahatma's  writings.  Not 
satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation,  this  faithful 
friend  has  taken  pains  to  let  his  master  speak  for  him- 
self. When  one  remembers  the  vast  bulk  of  Gandhi's 
published  works — for  this  active  leader  of  his  people  is 
incidentally  among  the  most  voluminous  of  writers ! — 
one  is  tempted  to  marvel  at  the  labor  and  patience  ex- 
pended by  Mr.  Andrews  in  extracting  these  elaborate 
and  various  passages  for  quotation  in  his  book.  And 
the  skill,  too!  For  the  first  time  I  am  impressed  with 
the  fact — perhaps  obscured  hitherto  by  the  sheer  mass 
of  Gandhi's  work,  much  of  it  hurriedly  written  on 
passing  topics  of  the  day — that  the  Mahatma  can  write 
with  extraordinary  sense  of  power  and  beauty.  Al- 
ways his  words  have  an  engaging  simplicity,  an  unfail- 
ing clarity;  but  not  infrequently,  especially  on  great 
occasions,  they  rise  to  the  level  of  true  eloquence. 
Among  the  passages  included  in  Mr.  Andrews'  pages 
are  not  a  few  documents  of  great  historical  iinpor- 
tance.  The  1909  Confession  of  Faith,  the  letter  "To 
Every  Englishman"  and  its  successors,  the  speech  at 


the  trial — these,  along  with  the  two  letters  written 
this  very  year  to  Viceroy  Irwin,  too  late  to  be  included 
in  these  pages,  are  destined  to  be  remembered.  Such 
documents,  together  with  the  other  passages  included, 
make  Mr.  Andrews'  volume  a  compendium  of  first- 
class  importance.  For  the  present  at  least,  from  all 
points  of  view,  it  is  the  most  valuable  book  we  have. 

II. 
Exceedingly  useful,  because  brief  in  compass,  read- 
able in  style,  and  right  up  to  date,  is  Kirby  Page's  64- 
page  pamphlet-  just  published  as  No.  18  in  the  well- 
known  "World  Problems  Series."  This  booklet  is  the 
first  fruits  of  Mr.  Page's  recently  completed  trip  around 
the  world,  on  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in 
India  during  the  sessions  of  the  Lahore  Congress. 
Long  a  sympathetic  student  of  Gandhi's  life  and  teach- 
ings, Mr.  Page  met  Gandhi  at  the  Congress,  and  later 
spent  "three  memorable  days"  with  him  at  the  Ashram 
— ^"days,"  he  says,  "which  I  will  always  count  among 
the  rarest  privileges  of  my  life." 

The  opening  chapter  is  an  account  of  Gandhi's  life 
and  an  interpretation  of  his  ideas.  The  author  main- 
tains a  conscientiously  detached  viewpoint.  He  insists 
that  "the  great  soul  of  India  has  many  faults,  is  not 
always  consistent,  has  committed  grave  blunders" — 
facts  the  truth  of  which  the  Mahatma  himself,  with 
characteristic  humility,  would  be  the  first  to  concede. 
But  it  is  Mr.  Page's  irresistible  conclusion  that  "more 
than  any  other  man  of  the  age  the  Spinner  of  Sabar- 
mati  reminds  me  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth." 

A  second  exceedingly  cogent  and  well-authenti- 
cated chapter  on  "India's  Case  Against  Great  Britain" 
leads  to  a  searching  discussion  in  a  third  chapter  of 
the  obstacles  which  lie  in  "India's  Road  to  Freedom." 
These  obstacles,  as  Mr.  Page  sees  them,  are  "abysmal 
poverty,  innumerable  divisions,  widespread  ignorance, 
low  physical  vitality,  the  crushing  weight  of  social 
custom  and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  religious  beliefs 
and  institutions."  Mr.  Page  does  not  seem  to  see,  or 
at  least  to  state  adequately,  how  many  of  these  obsta- 
cles are  heightened,  if  not  actually  created,  by  British 
rule.  But  he  is  right  in  emphasizing  that  the  problem 
of  Indian  independence  is  not  easy,  and  that  wisdom 
must  be  found  to  sustain  it  as  well  as  courage  to  win  it. 

A  last  chapter  announces  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent campaign  and  prints  in  full  Gandhi's  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  of  March  2nd  last. 

Kirby  Page  has  done  an  excellent  and  most  timely 
piece  of  work  in  writing  and  publishing  this  pamphlet. 
Apart  from  its  own  inherent  merits,  its  chief  value, 
perhaps,  is  in  bringing  the  Gandhi  epic  up  to  date. 

III.  / 

A  third  book  on  Gandhi  is  included  in  this  review, 
in  spite  of  its  being  available  at  this  moment  only 
in  an  Indian  edition,  first  because  it  is  written  by  an 
American,  and  secondly  in  anticipation  of  its  early 
publication  in  our  own  country.  This  book  is  a  work' 
on  Gandhi's  fundamental  non-resistant  doctrine,  writ- 
ten by  a  man*  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  India, 
has  resided  at  the  Ashram,  knows  the  Mahatma  well. 


2.  "Is  Mahatma  Gandhi  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  Age?''  by  Kirby 
Page.  Published  by  Kirby  Page,  347  Miadison  Avenue,  New  York. 
15  cents;  ten  copies,  $1. 

3  "Gandhiji's  Satyagraha,  or  Non-Violent  Resistance,"  by  Kichard 
B.    Gregg.     Published  by   S.    Ganesan,   Madras,   India. 

4.     See   Mr.    Gregg's  article  in   this  issue  of  Unity. 
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and  has  demonstrated  his  understanding  of  India's 
problems  and  his  mastery  of  Gandhi's  philosophy  by 
his  remarkable  treatise  on  the  "Economics  of  Khad- 
dar." 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  book  is  that, 
unlike  Mr.  Gregg's  earlier  work  on  Khaddar,  its  inter- 
est and  importance  are  by  no  means  limited  to  India. 
The  "Economics  of  Khaddar'  is  a  discussion  of  a  prob- 
lem peculiarly  Indian  in  character,  and  is  thus  of  con- 
cern only  to  Indians  themselves,  or  to  others  who 
chanced  to  be  particularly  interested  for  any  reason  in 
a  distinctive  problem  of  a  foreign  land.  But  this 
Satyagralia  volume  has  a  universal  significance.  It 
presents  the  age-old  and  world-wide  religious  ideal  of 
non-resistance,  and  presents  it  in  terms  not  only  of 
Gandhi's  teaching  but  also  of  the  scholarship,  experi- 
ence and  spiritual  idealism  of  our  western  world.  Mr. 
Gregg  sees  clearly  that  what  Gandhi  rightly  calls  "non- 
violent resistance"  (a  much  better  phrase,  by  the  way, 
than  our  more  familiar  "non-resistance")  is  a  posses- 
sion not  of  Gandhi  merely,  nor  yet  of  Flindus  and 
Indians,  but  of  all  mankind.  It  is  a  part,  and  in  some 
ways  the  noblest  part,  of  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
race.  He  therefore  takes  pains  to  explain  it  "in  its 
application  in  any  country,  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances."  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Gregg's  title  for 
his  book  is  intended  only  for  Indian  readers  and  that 
when  it  is  published  in  this  country  it  will  bear  some 
other  name. 

The  second  thing  to  be  said  about  this  book  is 
that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  thoroughgoing,  all- 
inclusive  study  of  non-resistance  that  I  chance  to  know. 
I  doubt  if  anything  to  compare  with  it  in  this  regard 
anywhere  exists.  I  have  studied  carefully,  for  exam- 
ple, the  literature  which  the  author  has  consulted,  and 
which  he  lists  carefully  in  his  footnotes.  I  can  think 
of  no  book  upon  the  subject  which  he  does  not  know 
and  use  so  far  as  it  has  value.  But  Mr.  Gregg's  mas- 
tery of  literature  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of 
what  may  be  called  the  more  technical  works  on  this 
specific  theme  of  non-resistance.  He  is  familiar  with 
general  history ;  he  has  conned  the  writings  of  various 
authorities  on  militarism,  war  tactics,  air  power,  etc. ; 
and  in  the  more  strictly  limited  field  of  literature  as 
art  and  culture,  glorified  by  such  names  as  Havelock 
Ellis,  Bertrand  Russell,  Professor  A.  N.  Whitehead, 
William  James,  Nietszche,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  the -race,  he  moves  with  ease  and  authority.  In  its 
mastery  of  sources,  this  book  has  the  appearance  and 
air  of  a  life-study.    Yet  Mr.  Gregg  is  a  young  man ! 

But  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  work  lies  not 
merely  in  the  range  of  its  sources.  It  involves  as  well 
the  range  of  observation,  insight  and  knowledge  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  author's  thesis.  Mr. 
Gregg  believes  that  non-resistance  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  practicable;  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  rooted 
not  only  in  the  dreams  of  prophets  but  in  the  nature 
and  experience  of  man.  He  accepts  these  conclusions, 
however,  on  no  mere  faith.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
test  his  faith  "with  the  recent  findings  of  psychology, 
physiology,  biology,  military  strategy,  economics,  polit- 
ical theory,  penology  and  education."  And  this  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  in  the  pages  of  his  book !  It  becomes 
therefore  a  survey  of  all  knowledge  upon  his  theme. 
Simply,  clearly,  persuasively  presented,  the  argument 
stirs  one's  admiration  at  once  for  its  thoroughness  and 
for  its  ingenuity.     Not  a  reader  but  will  find  in  these 


chapters  of  rigorous,  straightforward  argument  a  hun- 
dred things  which  he  never  saw  or  even  thought  of 
before. 

The  encyclopaedic  character  of  Mr.  Gregg's  work 
makes  it  a  piece  of  solid  reading.  It  is  emphatically 
a  book  for  study  and  deep  thought  rather  than  for 
light  and  easy  scrutiny.  But  it  stands  a  monument  to 
industry,  original  thinking,  and  fine  idealism.  I  await 
its  appearance  in  an  American  edition  for  a  more  de- 
tailed review.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 


An  Indian  Speaks  for  India 

Any  book  about  India  is  important  at  the  present 
time  by  reason  of  the  movement  for  independence 
there.  One  fifth  of  the  world's  population  is  in  India, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  population  of  the 
American  colonies  when  they  began  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Moreover  the  world  situation  is  so  dif- 
ferent now  that  India's  independence  will  aflfect  inter- 
national relations  and  the  whole  world  life  immediately 
while  the  success  of  the  American  colonies  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  affecting  world  status  till  long  after  its  ac- 
complishment. World  imperialism  stands  or  falls  by 
what  happens  in  India  in  the  next  few  years. 

England  has  had  the  first  word,  and  she  sees  to 
it  that  every  word  favorable  to  her  presentation  of  the 
case  has  the  widest  circulation.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  both  the  writing  of  Katherine  Mayo's 
book,  "Mother  India,"  and  the  world-wide  advertising 
which  it  has  received,  are  alike  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
British  propaganda  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  To  get 
a  reading  for  the  answers  which  India's  children  make 
to  this  outrageous  misrepresentation  of  their  mother- 
country  is  a  far  greater  problem  than  is  the  answering 
of  her  vicious  and  vulnerable  volume. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  merit  of  the 
book*  itself,  every  one  who  realizes  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  situation  of  India  and  the  struggle  which  is 
developing  there,  ought  to  read  and  persuade  others  to 
"My  Mother  India."  The  book  is  easy  to  read.  The 
author's  style  is  clear,  incisive,  and  otherwise  read- 
able. The  l^reatment  is  brief,  and  yet  comprehensive. 
The  approach  to  the  subject  is  quick  and  direct.  The 
argument  is  open  and  honest.  The  conclusions  are 
stated  without  apology  or, evasion  of  any  kind.  It  is 
not  a 'dfy-as-du^'essay,  it  fs  a  very  hum^  dcfculrient. 
And  the  virility  of  the  author,  which  speaks  through 
every  page  of  the  book,  tells  more  about  the  right  of 
Indians  to  govern  themsdves,  and  their  fitness  to  de- 
termine and  direct  their  own  fortunes  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  than  any  particular  thing  the  writer 
says.  And  the  book  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  particu- 
lars. 

The  book  is  controversial,  of  course.  Under  such 
attack  as  Katherine  Mayo  made  on  India,  and  as  En- 
glish apologists  are  enlarging  upon  today,  no  self- 
respecting  Indian  can  do  other  than  answer  the  false- 
hood set  forth  to  defeat  India's  aspiration  toward  self- 
determination.  But  the  writer  does  not  indulge  in 
personalities.  He  is  speaking  for  India  rather  than 
against  anyone,  or  any  nation.  But  in  speaking  for 
India  he  is  compelled  to  tell  some  unpleasant  truth 
about  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  such  sections 
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Chatham :  Institution  of  Royal  Engineers.  3s.  6d.  n. 

THE  ART  OF  WAR  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.  Being 
the  Vishvanath  Narayan  Mandlik  Gold  Medal 
Essay,  1926.  By  Govind  Tryambak:  Date. 
8 J  X  oi,  105  pp.  For  the  Bombay  University. 
Oxford :  University  Press.  London :  Milford. 
4s.  6d.  n. 
These  notes  on  war  as  practised  in  ancient  India 
evince  careful  study  and  are  of  great  general  in- 
terest. The  geographical  conditions,  weapons,  use 
of  animals  and  vehicles  in  war,  discipline  and 
organization,  tactics  and  strategy,  are  discussed  by 
Mr.  Date  with  discrimination  and  judgment.  In 
his  last  chapter  he  deals  with  a  problem  that,  has 
never  been  completely  solved,  the  ill-success  of 
Indians  in  war  throughout  the  ages.  India  has 
bred  many  races  of  great  personal  courage,  warlike 
inclination,  skill  in  arms,  endurance,  loyalty  to 
leaders,  and  intelligence,  but  her  military  history, 
as  Mr.  Date  says,  is  one  of  constant  defeat.  The 
reasons  he  gives  are  not  altogether  convincing.  The 
indigenous  religions  may  ])e  generally  pacific,  but 
so  is  Christianity.  The  climate  is  not  always  ener- 
vating. The  losses  of  the  Mahabharata  war  were 
not  enduring.  There  is  no  doubt  something  in  the 
caste  explanation,  especially  in  the  existence  of  a 
servile  mass  of  untouchables  often  ready  to  rally  to 
an  invader,  but  the  Europeans  of  classical  times 
also  held  slaves.  The  question -is  a  pressing  one  at 
the  present  day.  Could  a  self-governing  India  with- 
stand invasion  by  the  warlike  races  of  the  North- 
West  ?  Indeed,  a  still  grimmer  problem  looms  a 
little  farther  off.  When  China  forms  a  settled 
government,  how  will  she  dispose  of  a  million  or 
two  of  men  trained  to  arms,  modem  arms,  and 
with  no  means  of  livelihood  but  plunder?  The 
question  takes  us  outside  Mr.  Date's  book,  but  his 
is  a  valuable   contribution  to   its  discussion. 
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SMALL   SCALE  PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA.      A 

Study  in  Indian  Industrial  Organization.  by 
V  G  RAMAKRisHNA  Ayyar.  With  a  Preface  by 
Henry  Clay.  9iX6|.  vii.  +  OO  pp.  Wilhams 
and  Norgate.  2s.  6d.  n. 
This  book,  as  Professor  Clay  observes  is  ^  pl^a  for 
the  further  investigation  of  small-scale  production 
S  India  on  the  gro'und  that  it  is  both  economically 
important  in  the  present  and  capable  of  affording 
an  improving  livelihood  to  large  """^^^f  ^^^^^ iJ^^P^^ 
in  the  future.  The  problem  is  one  «/  fl^'^^jX 
growing  importance  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world.  In  India  it  is  specially  so  because  the  jnost 
potent  revolutionist,  Mr.  Gandhi,  is  committed  to 
those  forms  of  industry,  the  small  farm  and  tne 
hand  enZe,  which  Russia  and  Western  revolu- 
tronaries^desire  to  destroy  as  the.chiei  obs  ac^es  to 

the  Great  Leviathan,  the  ^11-°^"!,"°  ^^f  ^Cteh  w^^^ 
\n'y  State  The  author,  so  far  as  a  brief  sketcn  win 
permit  makes  out  a  case  for  the  sma  1-scale  worker, 
and  his  Ts  a  thoughtful  and  well-knit  argument. 

rpTITP      TTTOT'     T>T>Tr»xn  »  ^ 


vvuLua  come  to  his  mind  as  types  of  all  that 
was  menaced  by  the  German  onslaught ;  and 
this  War-experience,  he  says,  gave  liim  a  new 
clue  to  Enghsh  hterature  :  — 

A  sense  of  i)ersonal  safety  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  is  felt  all  through  English  letters.     It  is  the 
climate  in  which  the  English  genius,  which  is  the    ! 
genius   of  happiness,  developed.     How  similar  in    I 

1  spirit  is  all  the  joyous  part  of  English  fiction,  from 
Chaucer  to  Surtees's  sporting  books!  The  rapture 
of  mere  existence  is  in  all  this  work.  It  has  been 
made  without  intention;  and  the  substratum  of  it 
is  common  life,  good  humour,  observation,  courage, 
an  indeterminate  way  of  living,  and  an  abundance 
of  force, 
moment. 


The  English  write  as 


they  live — in  the 


The  whole  passage  is  highly  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Chapman  is  not  an  authority  on  Shakespeare, 
and  has  certainly  never  wished  to  be  an 
authority   on   anything.     He   launches,   here 
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NEW  LAND  TENURE  PLAN 
URGED  FOR  PALESTINE 


Simpson    Wonld   Divide    Tracts 

Jointly  Farmed  hy  Arabs  Into 

Individual  Holdings, 

Wireless  to  Thb  Ntew  York  Times. 

JERUSALEM,  Aug  .19 —Among  the 
probable  recommendations  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson, 
who  was  sent  to  Palestine  to  investi- 
gate immigration  and  land  problems, 
your  correspondent  learns,  is  the  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of 
the  present  cadastral  survey  with  a 
view  of  dividing  the  present  joint 
land  tenures  of  Arab  peasants  into 
individual  holdings  to  enable  the 
peasants  to  obtain  separate  title 
deeds. 

At  present  much  village  land  is 
"mushaa,"  or  areas  of  undivided 
ownership,  in  which  each  peasant 
cultivates  a  specified  area.  This  pre- 
vents the  peasants'  agricultural  ex- 
pansion. 

Under  the  system  Sir  John  pro- 
poses it  will  be  possible  for  a  uealsant 
to  obtain  a  mortgage  on  an  area 
larger  than  at  present,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  grant  long-term  farm 
credits  against  adequate  security  in 
lands  and  immovable  property.  Sir 
John  regards  this  as  an  indispen- 
sable prior  condition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  agricultural 
bank.  The  suggestion  is  said  to  be 
contain  the  Simpson  report  that  the 
British  Government  could  float  a 
bond  issue  of  $1,000,000  in  England 
I  to  provide  funds  for  an  agricultural 
bank. 
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—suffers  from  what  used  to  be  called  the 
pathetic  fallacy.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  logical 
stqry,  credible  enough  in  substance,  but  it  is 
too  evidently  shaped  by  Herr  Werfel's  con- 
viction that  there  is  pathos  in  it. 

"  Against  the  superiority  of  another  there 
pvif^ts  no  weapon  or  remedy  save  ^o'^^T 
Goethe's  words  match  the  moral  ot  the  taie  so 
well  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  Herr 
Werfel  wrote  his  novel  round  them.  It  is 
cleverly  constructed.  Dr.  Ernst  Sebastian, 
an  examining  magistrate,  unorthodox  alike  m 
liis  legal  views  and  practice,  examines  a 
prisoner  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  prosti- 
tute. The  accused  gives  tb*^ 
Adler        "  "• 
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similar  attitudes  elsewhere,  was 
given  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  to- 
day by  Dr.  Walter  Simons.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ger- 
many. 

Dr.    Simons    Combats<  Views. 

Dr.  Simons  dissented  from  some  of 
the  views  expressed  by  Professors 
Brown  and  Reeves.  Regarding  the 
non-intervention  theory  explained  by 
Dr.  Reeves  the  German  jurist  ar- 
gued against  the  idea  that  interven- 
tion might  be  adjusted  if  requested 
by  the  State  appealing  for  assist- 
ance. To  say  that  intervention  was 
justified  if  made  with  the  consent  of] 
the  State  seeking  such  action 
n^t  to  reckon  with  reality  but  with 
form,  he  maintained*.  He  pointed" 
out  that  after  all  the..S.tate  was  onl. 
agroiijp_of  persdhs  in  power  and  tKa] 
ifthe  people  rebelled  and  the  "so-| 
called  government"  was  in  danger! 
of  being  upset  and  called  to  another; 
power  for  assistance  that  interfer- 
ence would  be  intervention. 
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In  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  the  Police  Com- 
missioner's recent  report,  crimes  of  violence  decreased  by 
eleven  per  cent  in  1929.  Murders,  to  be  sure,  were  five  per 
cent  above  the  figure  for  1928,  but  cases  of  burglary, 
felonious  assault,  and  assault  and  robbery  were  fewer. 
What  interests  us  particularly  in  this  report,  however,  is 
the  remarkable  fact  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  city's  offen- 
ders against  law  and  order  were  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  and  next  in  order  after  this,  the  statement  that 
seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  offenders  arrested  during 
the  year  were  found  to  be  out  of  employment.  It  looks 
as  if  a  good  many  young  folk  were  learning  to  prefer  an 
adventurous  career  outside  the  law  to  the  opportunities 
for  honest  drudgery  open  to  them  within  it — such  as  they 
are.  The  high  percentage  of  unemployment  among  of- 
fenders indicates  that  many  of  them  have  had  little  choice 
between  getting  their  living  honestly  and  getting  it  by 
illegal  means.  And  Mr.  Whalen's  report  of  the  increasing 
power  of  racketeers  and  the  widening  scope  of  their  ac- 
tivities points  to  the  tempting  possibilities  of  their  par- 
ticular form  of  graft. 

One  need  not,  however,  deduce  the  temptation  to  live  by 
illegal  racketeering  from  the  report  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioner. Any  one  who  has  visited  a  few  pool-rooms  and 
speakeasies  in  the  less  respectable  quarters  of  the  city, 
knows  that  among  the  youth  of  those  quarters  there  is  a 
disposition  to  regard  racketeering  as  the  most  respectable 
and  desirable  of  careers,  to  be  preferred  at  all  hazards  to 
a  life  of  honest  toil  within  the  law.  To  these  young  gang- 
sters and  would-be  gangsters,  the  racket  means  prestige 
and  power  and  an  exciting  life.  They  have  the  same  pro- 
fessional pride  that  characterizes  the  diplomatic  under- 
ling of  an  imperialist  system,  who  regards  with  Olympian 
[  disdain  the  richest  and  most  respectable  citizens  of  the 
subject  race.  The  parallel  in  this  respect,  indeed,  between 
the  Underworld  and  the  world  of  law'n'  order  is  exact  and 
illuminating.  In  the  one  world  as  in  the  other,  one's  title 
to  respect  is  chiefly  based  on  the  extent  of  one's  command 
I  over  other  people's  labor.    The  illegal  racket,  like  the 
I  legal,  is  simply  a  means  to  accomplish  this  desired  end. 
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Mass  Action 

A  friend  having  seen  the  wonderful  manifestation  of 
mass  action  sends  the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
by  Sir  Martin  Conway  in  Commerce   and  Finance  : 

"What  any  generation  can  accomplish  in  faith 
and  growth  is  little  compared  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  for  them  by  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before.  This  is  evident  enough  in  the  case  of 
material  possessions  and  the  great  treasure  of  the 
world's  art,  but  it  is  still  more  true  for  the  world's 
ideals.  It  is  those  that  are  the  most  precious  of 
all  its  belongings,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
these  it  has,  not  individuals,  however  great,  but 
5.  crowds  to  thank.  For  let  me  declare  again  that  it 
\  is  in  crowds  that  ideals  reside.  It  is  they  that 
incorporate  them  and  they  that  transmit  them.  An 
individual  may  invent  an  ideal,  but  unless  he  can 
get  it  incorporated  in  a  crowd  it  is  barren  of  effect, 
and  dies  with  him.  Rail  against  the  crowd  as  we 
may  for  its  intolerance,  its  pride,  its  fickleness,  its 
lack  of  measure  and  all  the  other  shortcomings  of 
which  we  are  only  too  easily  aware,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  upon  crowds  our  spiritual  life  depends, 
that  from  them  we  draw  our  enthusiasms,  and  to 
them  we  owe  those  flames  of  love  and  passion  and 
glory  which  make  the  life  of  each  individual  the 
splendid  opportunity  that  it  is. 

"  A  crowd  that  has  never  come  physically  to- 
gether gains  greatly  in  vigor  if  it  can  be  in  whole 
or  even  in  part  embodied.  If  it  can  be  seen  it 
will  bring  to  bear  on  outsiders  that  attractiveness 
which  every  embodied  crowd  possesses.  If  it  can 
see  itself  it  will  grow  hot.  Hence  the  great 
political  demonstrations  which  are  sometimes 
organised— the  huge  assemblages  for  instance,  of 
the  Primrose  League,  or  the  mammoth  meetings  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  people  who  attend  them  only  for 
the  most  part  know  that  speaking  is  going  forward 
at  certain  centres.  Many  of  them  hear  nothing,  but 
that  makes  no  difference;  they  see  one  another,  or 
rather  they  see  the  crowd,  and  they  are  very 
liable  to  catch  its  enthusiasm  and  become  a  part 
of  that  greater  body  of  which  those  present  are  a 
representative  portion. 

"  An  even  more  rudimentary  application  of  the 
principle  of  crowd^attractiveness  is  the  organisation 
of  processions.  The  longer  they  can  be  made  the 
more  useful  they  are,  and  the  more  they  attract  and 
impose  upon  the  outsider.  Nothing  would  seem 
less  likely  to  convert  an  opponent  into  an  advocate 
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hostility  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  mistaken  and 
dishonourable  economic  theory.  An  English  movement 
dates  its  success  from  the  day  when  it  can  fill  the 
Albert  Hall  with  a  shouting  throng;  and  it  is  an 
obvious  fact  that  one  successful,  enthusiastic  Albert 
Hall  gathering  is  worth  more  for  purposes  of 
porpaganda  than  a  score  of  a  smaller  gatherings  in 
unimportant  Halls   and  Chapels." 

The  use  at     the     present     moment  of     this     article 
consists  in  the     help    it  gives     one  in     measuring     the 
progress  of  non-violence.     An  idea  whether  good  or  bad 
can  be  said  to  have  gained  ground  only  when  it  strikes 
the  imagination  of  masses    of  men.     Whatever    crowds 
do  is  not  necessarily  always  good.     Nor    is    it  true    to 
say  as  some    have    said,  that  non-violence  is  necessarily 
confined  to  individuals.     On  the  contrary  the  test  of  the 
sincerity     of  one's     belief  in  non-violence     lies     in    the 
measure  of  its  acceptance  by    masses  of  men.     If  non- 
violence could  not  affect     masses  of    mankind,    it    is  a 
waste  of   effort    for    individuals  to  cultivate  it.     I  hold 
it   to    be    the    greatest    gift    of    God.     And    all    God's 
gifts  are    the    common   heritage    of    His    creation    and 
not  a    monopoly  of     cloistered  monks    or    nuns.     They 
may     specialise  in  non-violence,     they    may     teach     us 
its     wonderful     effects,    but  if     their    discoveries     and 
their    claims    are    sound    they    must    be    adaptable  by 
masses.     If  truth  be  not  a  monopoly    of    the   few  why 
should  non-violence,  its  counterpart,  be  otherwise  ?     My 
reverent  study    of  the    scriptures    of  the  world    has  led 
me  to  the  belief  that  all  register  emphatic  and  unequi- 
vocal testimony  in  favour  of  non-violence  being  practised 
by    all    not   merely  singly    but  collectively    as  well.     In 
all  humility    I  have    often  felt  that   having  no   axes  to 
grind  and    having  by  nature  a  detached   mind,  I  give  a 
truer  interpretation    of  the  Hindu,  Christian,  Islamic  or 
other  scriptures.     For    this    humble    claim   I  anticipate 
the      forgiveness      of      Sanatanists,      Christians      and 
Musalmans.  M   K.  G« 
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Our  Plight 

Our  bark  is  in  the  midst  of  stormy  seas  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  may  be  gauged  from  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  our  one  true  leader  to  direct  the  helm.  I  can 
understand  that  reluctance,  for  it  is  our  instincts  that 
prompt  us  to  turn  to  him,  but  we  lack  the  will  to  do  what 
he  v\ould  have  us  do.  Almost  inspite  of  himself  he  came 
upon  the  scene  at  Calcutta,  almost  in  spite  of  himself  he 
moved  the  main  resolution,  but  he  finds  today  that  we 
have  not  done  much  or  enough  to  fulfil  that  resolution. 
Do  we  want  him  to  be  a  passive  witness  to  still  more 
heroic  resolutions  without  the  least  little  will  for  corres- 
ponding action  ?  We  have  the  spectacle  ot  a  Viceroy 
going  to  the  Assembly  Chamber  and  setting  at  naught  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  his  ruling.  We  have  the 
spectacle  of  a  most  vindictive  persecution  of  men  whose 
only  crime  is  apparently  their  extreme  views.  We  see 
from  day  to  day  men  like  Dr.  Satyapal  and  Babu  Rama- 
nand  Chatterji  convicted  and  sentenced  for  offences  which 
any  self-respecting  publicist  must  needs  commit  if  he  is 
true  to  himself.  And  yet  we  will  not  bestir  ourselves 
beyond  holding  a  few  protest  meetings  and  similar  demon- 
strations. T  le  Hindu  Muslim  tension  is  as  acute  as  ever. 
We  cry  for  united  action,  but  we  will  not  act,  and  mistake 
brave  and  high-sounding  resolutions  for  brave  and  heroic 
action.  We  are  exasperated  and  impaitent,  we  fret  and 
fume,  and  the  Viceroy  like,  a  cruel  Nemesis  laughing  at 
us,  pleads  for  "the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  of  trust  and 
sympathy."  The  sunlight  that  can  dispel  the  surround- 
ing gloom  and  darkness  is  there,  if  we  will  but  see  it,  and 
you  will  pardon  me,  if  in  spite  of  you  all,  I  say  that  it  is 
there  before  us  in  the  shape  of  the  old  Non-co-operation 
and  constructive  programme. 

■X-  -i^  ♦ 

Our  Undoing 

With  my  faith  in  the  old  programme  undimmed,  I 
hope  you  will  not  expect  me  to  discuss  *high  politics.' 
Honestly,  I  do  not  understand  them.  For  me  it  is  enough 
that  a  resolution  arrived  at  after  mature  deliberation  and 
a  clear  cut  programme  are  before  the  country,  and  the 
nation  expects  every  one  of  its  sons  and  daughters  to 
fulfil  the  programme,  and  to  do  what  the  Congress  has 
pledged  itself  to  do  if  the  national  demand  contained  in 
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understand  that  of  the  other  section  too.  As  regards  the 
means  there  is  not  9  single  instance  in  history  of  an  un- 
armed nation  having  wrought  its  freedom  through  an 
armed  revolt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  thing  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  And  spasmodic  acts  of  violence, 
or  of  heroic  crime,  if  you  please,  are  the  very  opposite  of 
an  armed  revolt  and  purely  self-destructive.  A  second's 
thought  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative  for  us  but  non-violence,  and  a  non-violence  that 
proceeds  from  an  accepted  creed,  i.e.,  from  the  heart,  is 
ever  so  much  more  potent  than  the  non-violence  from 
policy.  And  no  better  formula  of  potent  non-violent  was 
ever  devised  than  that  of  non-violent   non-co-operation. 
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Call  to  Youths 

Are  the  youths  who  swear  by  Independence  ready  to 
leave  their  colleges  to-day  .?  If  they  are,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  organise  out  of  them  a  non-violent  army  which 
can  paralyse  the  Government  in  little  time.  An  organised 
army  of  youths  would  be  quite  enough  to  fight  the  two 
battles  of  Land  Revenue  and  Pohibition  to  a  successful 
issue  and  to  bring  the  Government  to  its  knees.  But  our 
youths  seem  to  mistake  brave  resolutions  for  brave  action. 
'  Declare  Independence  and  action  will  take  care  of  itself/ 
they  seem  to  think.  That  attitude  never  helped  a  nation, 
and  will  not  help  us,  to  win  freedom.  Only  on  the  founda- 
tion of  willing  sacrifice  and  suffering,  shall  we  be  able  to 
raise  an  enduring  edifice  of  freedom. 

— Sjt.  VaJlabhbhai  Paiel  in  his  address  at  Vedaratiyam, 


ORIENTAL 
YOGA    PHILOSOPHY.      In    Relation    to    Other 
Systems     of     Indian     Thought.        By     S.     N. 
Dasgupta.       8|X5i,    X.  +  380    pp.       Calcutta; 
University  of  Calcutta. 
The  ^term   Yoga   is   familiar   to   all   interested   in 
Unental    thought,    especially    in    connexion    with 
occultism   and   thaumaturgy.      But,    as   this   book 
shows,    it    covers    a    very    wide    field;    cosmology, 
physics,  psychology,  theology  and  ethics  all  come 
within  the  compass  of  the  Yoga.    Its  most  widely 
known    and    most     characteristic    element    is    ite 
emphasis  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  subjec- 
tive thinker,   as   described  in  Dr.   Dasgupta's  last 
chapter.  Rules  for  standing,  sitting,  moving,  breath- 
ing and   gazing  are  to    be  observed   by   him  who 
would  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Yoga  knowledge. 
This  is   almost  unique  in   systems  of  philosophy. 
Religious   contemplation   is   often    held   dependent 
on  ascetic  practices,  fasting  and  even  self-torture, 
but  that  purely  intellectual  problems,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  Absolute,   should  yield  different  re- 
sults according  to  the  position  of  the  thinker's  legs 
or  the  frequency  of  his  breathing  is  a  conception 
foreign  to  Europeans,   or  would  have  been  before 
Einstein's   "observer"   began  to  play  havoc  with 
space,  time  and  motion.    Much  of  the  Yoga  science 
has  a  strangely  modern  note.     "  On  the  Samkhya 
view  increasing  differentiation  proceeds  pari  passu 
with    increasing    integration    within    the    evolving 
Whole,  so  that  by  this  twofold  process  what  was  an 
mcoherent      indeterminate      homogeneous      whole 
evolves  into  a  coherent  determinate  heterogeneous 
whole.      We  might  be  listening  to  Herbert  Spencer. 
Again  m  "  the  third  stage  of  the  genesis  of  matter  " 
we  have  "the  five  different  classes  of  atoms,  the 
minutest  divisions  of  which  gross  matter  is  capable, 
but  which  are  themselves  complex  .  .  .  systems." 
u?  f  ^^khya  is  that  one  of  the  Hindu  systems  on 
which  the  Yoga  philosophy  is  based,  though   the 
former  is  the  more  purely  idealist.     Its  governing 
conception  of  the  cosmic  ocean  of  consciousness  of 
which  individualities  are  as  single  waves  fits  in  not 
only    with    the    scientific    jthought    but   even    with 
much    of    the    psychic    theories    of    to-day.      The 
book    will  add    to    Dr.    Dasgupta's    high    repute 
as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  East. 
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